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- Picking Crew 
a ‘Mothballing’ the Peach 
Orchard 
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a. Vineyard 





What Research Is Doing to Give You Virus-Free Trees 


lis big bite 
means business! 


says Marriott H. Prickett of Mt. Holly, N. J. 


“Thats why Firestones 
tops for traction 


’ 


“‘Firestone’s wide bite delivers more traction,” says 
Marriott Prickett as he points to his Firestone 
Ground Grips. “‘And the same wide tread pays off 
with longer wear in roadwork, too!”’ 

Firestone Farm Tires play an important part in 
the 1100-acre Prickett farm operation near Mt. 
Holly, N.J. A combination of heavy roadwork and 
soft soils, for instance, makes Marriott Prickett look 
for both long wear and maximum traction in his 
tractor tires. That’s why he prefers Firestone 
Champion Ground Grip® tires. He likes the wide 
flat treads that enable Ground Grips to bite more 
earth—and pay off with more traction on either wet 
or dry soils. 


Firestone Farm Tires can pay off for you, too. Take 
your tire problems to your Firestone Dealer or 
Store, and you'll find out how—exactly! 


Br 


Bob Dodelin, left, 
keeps Marriott sold 
on Firestones by 
prompt service. Bob 
works with Joseph 
H. Haines and Son, 
Medford Firestone 
dealer. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television 
every Monday evening. 


COPYRIGHT 1957, THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 





because of its 


(Less than 0.2%) 


Completely water soluble, too! 





Vv Makes Possible Maximum Yields and Top Quality. 
JV Saves Time, Labor, Equipment. 
V Safe! Especially Formulated for Foliar Application. 


Because the nitrogen in new Grace Agricultural Grade 
Crystal Urea is immediately available to plants, the use of 
Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea is the easy way 
to get maximum yields and top quality. 


You can add Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea to 
your regular insecticide or fungicide formulations and 
spray it at the same time you apply these other materials. 
By doing two jobs at once, you free men and equipment 
for other work. You save time, labor and equipment. 


The low biuret content of Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal 


OW Agricultural Grade 


Z 
Grace Crystal Urea 


Fertilizer Compound 


Urea gives you concentrated nitrogen (46%) that’s com- 
pletely safe for foliar application. 

It takes only a few days for you to see the response after 
spraying. The nitrogen goes to work almost at once. You’ll 
see the improvement in foliage, color or growth, even when 
soil conditions are poor. For example, when there is exces- 
sive dryness, wetness, cold or leaching from heavy rains, 
response from foliar feeding with Grace Agriculverel Grade 
Crystal Urea is good—and fast. 


The crystals dissolve readily. and completely, won’t clog 
spray hoses, valves or nozzles. Solutions of Grace Agricul- 
tural Grade Crystal Urea are non-corrosive—won’t harm 
rubber, metal or wood. And this superior urea is compatible 
with commonly used spray materials. Use Grace Agricul- 
tural Grade Crystal Urea with confidence. You’ll profit. 


FOR SOIL APPLICATION use free-flowing Grace Urea Prills. 
Guaranteed 45% Nitrogen. Ideal for Top-Dressing or Side- 
Dressing of fruits and vegetables, as well as field crops, 


Chemical Company 4 division of w. R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS, 


TENNESSEE 





Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Willoughby, Ohio under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, Mlinois. 
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Protects 
even against 


Phosdrin*! 


(*And Many Other Toxic Insecticides) 


AO R5058 
RESPIRATOR 





































APPROVED BY U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 








This American Optical Company res- 
pirator meets the requirements of the 
Dept. of Agriculture for use against 
Phosdrin and is recommended for pro- 
tection when spraying this highly toxic 
insecticide outdoors. 


























The AO R5058 is also approved by the 
Dept. of Agriculture for protection 
against dusts, sprays, mists and vapors 
of Demeton (Systox), TEPP, HETP, 
Parathion, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Endrin, 
Chlordane, EPN, Nicotine and other in- 
The R58 Filter Cartridges 
are filled with the highest grade acti- 
vated charcoal which filters out the 
poisonous vapors. Each cartridge has a 
built-in fibrous filter for stopping par- 
ticles of dust, spray. These 
units are very small and very efficient, 
due to the extremely high quality of ma- 
terials used. 
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MADE BY AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
World's Leading Manufacturer of 
Personal Safety Equipment 


























For information on literature, price lists 
and name of nearest distributor write: 
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Most 


profitable 
season 


ahead for 
CROWN ORCHARD CO. 


October to March is a highly profitable season 
for Crown Orchard Co., Crozet, Va. What they 
do during these months can affect their profit 
picture for next season— and for many years to 
come. That is why they have two CAT* D2 
Tractors. D2 power, traction and ruggedness per- 
mit them to quickly clear out aged or diseased 
trees and plant new varieties. They have already 
cleared and improved approximately 100 acres 
of wasteland and old orchard to increase their 
total acreage of orchard. They build roads, cut 
ditches, and form land to eliminate low spots and 
speed up future routine orchard operations such 
as hauling, cultivation, spraying and PTO work. 
‘Crown Orchard Co. has 225 miles of road 
through the orchards — they keep them in shape 
with their D2 and bulldozer. To open up the 
soil and increase moisture penetration betweert 
young stands of trees, their D2s pull subsoilers. 
Then, of course, during crop season, the D2s 
handle more than their share of work pulling 
speed sprayers, disking, etc. 
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Now, what about youP Do you have waste 
acres that could be turned into cropland; wet 
bottom ground or rough land where ordinary 
wheel tractors can’t go? These problem areas 
can often be quickly and economically turned 
into excellent orchard land by clearing, forming 
and tilling with a Cat Diesel Tractor. 

Your opportunities for building future income 
are limitless with a Cat Diesel Tractor. Now is 
a good time to capitalize on them. Have your 
Caterpillar Dealer show you how! 


FREE BOOKLET: “Tires or Tracks?”—here’s the 
answer to that question. Write Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Dept. AMF97, Peoria, IIl. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


Caterpillar and Cat ore Ragistored Trademarks of Caterpillr Tractor Co 






CONSERVE 
TRACTORS 





cat DIESEL 













































































Cut orchard labor 


costs in half 
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prune, pick, thin, wire with the 
BMC STEEL SQUIRREL 


Lets one man out-work 2 to 3 with ladders 


If you grow deciduous fruits, cost studies show that half your 
total production expense is for pruning, picking, and thinning, 
with most of the cost for labor. The Steel Squirrel self-propelled 
elevating platform can cut your labor costs in half . or better. 
A Steel Squirrel operator can work trees up to 22-feet in height. 
By operating foot pedals, worker raises, lowers, turns “Squirrel” 
with both hands free for working and rides from tree to tree with 
practically no interruption in productive work time. Built-in air 
compressor provides power for pneumatic tools. The Steel Squirrel 


quickly pays for itself in labor savings, and you get a better job 


See your dealer or 
mail coupon for 
complete information BLACKWELDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Rio Vista, California 


r —--—----—- — ee ee ee ee 
' 
' 
' 
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‘ CW) . STE kt L Please send me complete specifications and 
. i information on the STEEL SQUIRREL. 
SQUIRREL Ezz 


Address. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Susan & Macs 
Dear Editor: 





Enclosed is a snapshot of our daughter 
Susan. She is nine months old in this pic- 
ture and is packed in with some of our 
Macs. 

We have a 35-acre fruit farm here in the 
Hudson Valley and I have been receiving 
and enjoying your magazine ever since I’ve 
been in business. We have prospects of our 
largest crop this year. 

Wallkill, N. Y. Harry O. Pfaff 





CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS & EXHIBITS 





Sept. 12-14—-Murphysboro Apple Festival, Mur- 
physboro, Ill.—Harold J. Hartley, Sec’y, Car- 
bondale. 


Sept. 15-18—Produce Packaging Association 
7th annual conference and exposition, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C 

Sept. 16-18—Texas Citrus and Vegetable 
Growers and Shippers 15th annual convention, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas.—Austin E. Anson, 
Exec. Mgr., 306 East Jackson, Harlingen. 

Sept. 21-22—La Crescent Apple Festival, La 
Crescent, Minn.—J, D. Winter, Sec’y, Minneap- 
olis. 


Oct. 3-4—Indian River Citrus Seminar, Cocoa, 
la. 


Oct. 9-11—Florida Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion 14th annual convention, Hotel Fontaine- 
bleau, Miami Beach.—Florida Fruit & Vegetable 
Assoc., 4401 E. Colonial Drive, Orlando. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 2—National Apple Week.—In- 
ternational Apple Association, Inc., 1302 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Oct. 29-31—Florida State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Miami Beach.—Ernest L. 
Spencer, Sec’y, Bradenton. 

Nov. 5-6—-Minnesota Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion and Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
(western section) joint meeting, Stoddard Hotel, 
LaCrosse, Wis.—J. D. Winter, Sec’y, 719 S.E. 5th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nov. 12-13—Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society annual convention with fruit growers’ 
program, Retlaw Hotel, Fond du Lac.—H. 
Rahmlow, Sec’y, U. of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Nov. 14-15-—Western Growers Association 32nd 
annual convention, Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, Calif. Headquarters: 606 So. Hill St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 

Nov. 25-26—Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety and Illinois Fruit Council annual meeting, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield.—Harold J. 
Hartley, Sec’y, Carbondale. 

Dec. 4-5—Connecticut Pomological Society an- 
nual meeting, Hartford—Sherman P. Hollister, 
Sec’y, Storrs. 

Dec. 6-7—Utah State Horticultural Society an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Anson B. Call, Sec’y, Logan. 

Dec. 9-10—Idaho State Horticultural Society 
63rd annual meeting, Hotel Boise, Boise.—Anton 
S. Horn, Sec’y, U. of Idaho, Boise. 
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B.EGoodrich 
FARM TIRE CARNIVAL 


Du 
Tread of the ao Ideal 


ah os ee de livery as 
pic 


and 
cane ce tire 


TRACTOR 
TIRE 


as shoulders. 
Bigger cleats bigger nat “over 


So muc ch trace a ing of the past! 


95° USED TIRES 





Big selection for cars, 
9-24 trucks, implements and 
tractors. Prices start at 


4ply only . : 
*Plus tax and old tire 9 . 8 AUTO Ti R ES 
= 295 “a | 


Deluxe Silvertown Tubeless 
—the tire picke — c’5S7 cars. 


. » « ; Nylon construction as little 
¥ as $1.30 more 
For cars, pick-up trucks, ’ ’ Size Price® 715° 
; { * 7.10-15 | 27.20 
wagons. Prices from Sones 


7.60-15| 29.80 Tebeless 
995 *Plus tax and retreadable tite 
6.70-15 


Plus tax and retreadable tire 























(BE Goodrich 
CROP PAYMENT TERMS Up to 18 months to pay 


Your B.F. Goodrich dealer is listed ander Tires in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
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information request tag 


UW 


clip this tag— * AF9 
attach to letterhead, mail. 


Trade Mark 


For fresher, brighter cherries— 
VISQUEEN film 


Trade Mark 


VISQUEEN film liners for cherry packs introduced in the Pacific 
Northwest during 1955, are aiding in reducing incidence of decay 
and preserving brightness and freshness of the fruit. Snap-open 
liners of VISQUEEN film retain gases essential to preservation of the 
fruit. Printed liners replace conventional curtains and save 

many times their cost in reducing spoilage. 


VISQUEEN film is all polyethylene, but not all polyethylene film is VISQUEEN. Only 
VISQUEEN has the benefit of research and resources of VISKING COMPANY. 


PLASTICS DIVISION - UNION 
VISKING COMPANY Division of 

P.O. Box 1410, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA (peau 
IN CANADA: Visking Limited, 

Lindsay, Ontario. 


Corporation 
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What Research Is Doing to Give You 


fruit 
plum, and almond trees. 














Right—Tree affected by 
peach rosette, a stone 
virus of peach, 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


An expert on virus diseases, Dr. Cochran, 
shown in photo at left, was recently ap- 
pointed director of the U.S. Horticultural 
Field Laboratory at Orlando, Fila. In his new 
post he heads production research on citrus 
and subtropical fruits for the USDA. Dr. 
Cochran was formerly engaged in stone fruit 
virus research for the USDA at the Riverside 
(Calif.) Experiment Station.—Ed. 











VIRUS-FREE TREES 


Certification programs are your safe- 
guard against diseased planting stock 


By L. C. COCHRAN 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


REES were formerly considered 

good budwood sources if they 
were inspected in the fruiting season 
and found true to variety type and 
free of any virus or virus-like symp- 
toms. Research has shown that inspec- 
tion alone is not enough to insure 
virus freedom. 

Some viruses, such as the one caus- 
ing ring spot in stone fruits, express 
symptoms only during the initial 
stages of infection and then become 
latent. Infected trees continue to 
carry the virus and are affected only 
by slightly reduced growth or yield, 
but their buds produce a poor stand 
of small, inferior trees. 

The virus which causes sour cherry 
yellows may produce no symptoms 
when the nursery stock is grown un- 
der environmental conditions un- 
favorable for symptom expression. 
However, when infected nursery trees 
are used for planting orchards in the 
Great Lakes region where the cool 
SEPTEMBER, 
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summer climate is favorable for 
cherry production, such trees may be 
dwarfed and produce only 50% of a 
normal crop. 

Some viruses have long incubation 
periods, and young, infected trees 
appear healthy and vigorous, only to 
deteriorate when they should be most 
productive. The psorosis disease of 
citrus is an outstanding example of a 
virus with a long incubation period ; 
the average age for bark symptom de- 
velopment and the accompanying de- 
cline is 10 to 14 years. 

An ever-increasing number of 
viruses are being discovered which 
produce symptoms only on certain 
varieties, or on certain top-rootstock 
combinations. Such viruses are easily 
carried and dispersed unwittingly in 
symptomless hosts. 

The list of viruses which produce 
no truly characteristic or diagnostic 
symptoms is also growing rapidly. 

If virus diseases are to be elim- 
inated from orchards, the first step 
appears to be to start with stocks free 
from them. 


Elimination of virus from nursery 
stocks requires techniques to positive- 
ly determine their presence or ab- 
sence, The first step is usually visual 
inspection of selected orchard trees 
for diseases with readily recognized 
symptoms. Trees which have shown 
no visible symptoms are indexed by 
grafting tissue from tem onto other 
varieties and species which are known 
to produce characteristic symptoms of 
viruses which may be latent in the 
candidate tree. If no symptoms are 
produced on the index varieties, the 
candidate tree is considered virus-free. 

In most states certification pro- 
grams are administered by regulatory 
agencies but are developed co-oper- 
atively with the industry. Most 
certification programs are voluntary, 
but growers soon see the value of 
superior Nurserymen also 
have been quick to accept certification 
procedures because virus-free stocks 
often grow better, and satisfied cus- 
tomers are good assets. 

The most important question com- 
mon to all virus-free certification pro- 
grams is how to maintain stocks once 
they have been located. Fortunately a 

(Continued on page 21) 


stocks. 

















































Four-year-old Montmorency cherry orchard in Michigan affected by 


root lesion nematodes. 


Only a few trees cre growing normally. 


ive Your Cherries a Good Start... 


FUMIGATE BEFOR 


Commercial tests show that where root lesion nematodes 


By J. H. DAVIDSON 

and C. E. DIETER 

The Dow Chemical Company 
ESTS in Michigan indicate that 

soil fumigation before planting 
may help to establish better growth 
of Montmorency cherry trees. 

Soil fumigation is a new operation 
for many Michigan growers. It is 
being used extensively in other agri- 
cultural areas of the country, and the 
experience gained by other growers 
is being used to advantage 

The growth of 
Montmorency 


newly 
trees in 


planted 
Mich- 
igan is frequently disappointing. A 
quick survey producing 
areas showed that populations of root 
lesion nematodes were often associ- 
ated with poor growth of Montmor- 
ency cherry trees. It was also noted 
that in this was a more 
common problem with trees planted 
on old fruit tree sites. 

Crown gall, root aphids, Armillaria 
root rot, lack of fertility, improper 
soil type, and winter injury can all 
result in poor tree growth. If these 
causes can be eliminated, and exami- 
nation reveals high populations of 
root lesion nematodes, preplant 
fumigation will be worthwhile. 

Certain procedures should be fol- 


10 


cherry 


of cherry 


many cases 


exist, preplant fumigation results in bigger, thriftier 
trees. Treatment should be made in early fall 


lowed to make the operation success- 
ful. Responses to soil fumigation are 
more likely to occur in lighter soils. 
The soil should be in seedbed condi- 
tion with ample moisture for plant 
growth, and it should be free of trash. 
Optimum soil temperature is between 
50° and 80° F. at a 6-inch depth. 

Growers are frequently undecided 
as to whether or not fumigation will 
correct their problem. In such cases 
one can treat several tree planting 
sites with odorized methyl bromide 
under a gastight cover 10 feet square. 

One pound of odorized methyl bro- 
mide released under this cover and 
allowed to remain for 24 to 48 hours 
will treat the soil to a depth of sev- 
eral inches depending upon the poros- 
ity of the subsoil. A shallow hardpan 
will prevent deep penetration. If sev- 
eral such areas are treated in an 
orchard where trouble has been ex- 
perienced, and if newly planted trees 
in these treated how good 
growth in succeeding years, it is a 
indication that fumigation 
would be worthwhile. 

In the Michigan tests trees grown 
in the methyl bromide-treated soil 


areas 


go dl 


grew somewhat better the first year 
or two, but trees from EDB-treated 
soil also did very well. In one test 
that has been running for four years 
the trees in EDB-treated soil are now 
equal in size to the trees from methyl 
bromide-treated soil, although at the 
beginning the trees in the Methyl bro- 
mide-treated soil were somewhat 
larger. It is questionable whether the 
difference in these two treatments is 
significant. 

Fumigation with ethylene dibro- 
mide is easier and more economical 
when a large area is involved. Ethy- 
lene dibromide is a liquid and can be 
applied with a chisel-type applicator 
capable of injecting the chemical into 
the soil in a band at a depth of 6 to 
8 inches. Fumigation can be done 
either as an over-all treatment or a 
band 8 to 10 feet wide in the rows 
where trees are to be planted. None 
of the experiments have been carried 
on long enough to determine whether 
there is an advantage of the over-all 
treatment over the band treatment. 

The data accumulated in these tests 
indicate that EDB should be applied 
at the rate of 144 pounds per acre as 
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a minimum amount. Cherry yield 
from five-year-old trees growing in 
treated soil was six times greater than 
from trees growing in untreated soil. 

Sealing the fumigant in the soil is 
important for successful treatment. 
Immediately after the fumigant is 
placed in the soil, a float or rake 
should level the soil so. that no chan- 
nels to. the surface will be left for 
escape of the fumigant. After level- 
ing, the soil should be cultipacked, 
which acts as a further seal. Loose 
surface soil permits escape of the 
fumigant resulting in poor pest con- 
trol in the top 2 or 3 inches. Poor 
control in this surface zone may re- 
sult in more rapid reinvasion of the 
treated soil below. 

Treatments should be made in late 
August or September to insure ample 
time for the fumigant to leave the 
soil prior to cold weather. Late fall 
treatments when the soil is cold may 
prevent escape of the fumigant and 
damage trees planted in the spring. 
If treatments are made in September, 
it is frequently possible to seed the 
field to a rye cover crop for the win- 
ter. However, the fumigated area 
should be left undisturbed for one 
week before seeding. 

Carrying untreated soil into treated 
soil may shorten the effective period 
of the treatment. When an overall 
SEPTEMBER, 1957 


treatment has been employed, soil 
contamination is not as serious a 
problem as when strip fumigation has 
been followed. Cultivating crosswise 
to the fumigated strips may shorten 
the effective period of the treatment. 

Fumigating soil prior to planting 
trees will not result in maximum re- 
turns if nematode-infested planting 
stock is used. Growers should make 
every effort to get clean stock, prefer- 
ably grown on fumigated soil. 

The procedure which many grow- 
ers follow of placing a bushel of com- 
post soil in the hole where the tree 
is to be planted is a questionable 
practice unless the soil has been pre- 
viously treated to destroy plant para- 
sitic nematodes. 

In summary, it may be stated that 


» 


in soils where good cultural conditions 





Above left—Applying methyl bromide at 1 pound 
per 100 square feet under gastight cover as a 
preplant soil ene for cherry trees. Above— 
Chisel-type soil migant applicator used for 
preplant treatments with ethylene dibromide. 


Comparison of four-year-old 
Montmorency cherry trees in 
Shelby, Mich., orchard, Tree 
above was planted on soil 
treated with Dowfume W-85 
at 12 gallons per acre in Sep- 
tember of fall before spring 
planting. Tree at left was 
planted on untreated soil. 


have been followed and poor cherry 
tree growth occurs, soil fumigation as 
a preplanting treatment should be 
tried. Two treatments have been 
tested with promising results. Small 
areas can be treated with odorized 
methyl bromide under a_ gastight 
cover. Larger areas can be treated 
with ethylene dibromide using a*chisel 
type applicator as either an over-all 
or an 8- to 10-foot wide band treat- 
ment. In all cases, the soil to be 
treated should be in seedbed condi- 
tion with ample moisture and suitable 
soil temperature. When ethylene 
dibromide is used, it should be sealed 
by cultipacking. Early fall applica 
tion is suggested for spring planting, 
since it allows ample time for the 
aeration of the fumigant out of the 
soil. Tue Enp. 
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@ Driest Summer in 60 Years in Connecticut 


®@ Peach Yield Cut a Third in Non-irrigated New Jersey Orchards 


Dry State 
CONNECTICUT — Driest 
over 60 years slowed fruit development. 
Peach crop is estimated at 30,000 bushels 
instead of the normal 140,000. Apples lack 
water. Hail has injured some orchards. 

Orrin Kilbourn and Robert Josephy re- 
nominated as Connecticut representatives to 
the New York and New-England Apple 
Institute. Subscriptions of three cents per 
bushel, in place of two cents, voted to sup- 
port work of institute—S. P. Hollister, 
Sec’y, Storrs 


summer in 


Drought Cuts Production 
NEW JERSEY—Results of the drought: 
blueberry yields poor—probably reduced by 
25%. The 1958 crop may suffer because 
many plants are unable to produce good 
fruit buds. 

Strawberry plantings for next year have 
suffered even with irrigation. No runners 





PEACH PRICE ANNOUNCED 


A price of $50 per ton f.o.b. roadside for Regu- 
lar and Fay Elberta canning and freezing peaches 
was announced recently by the California Free- 
stone Peach Association. This is a drop of $10 
per ton from the 1956 price. 





are being produced, 


sufficient plants per 
in 1958. 


and fields may not have 
acre to give good yields 
Fruit size in 
irrigated orchards is good; in unirrigated 
orchards, a reduction of to % in yield 
is estimated. Quality is excellent. 

Not much of the apple acreage is irri- 
gated, so early apples were smaller than 
normal Late varieties appear to be grow- 
ing fairly good. Apple production will be 
less than the previously estimated 3 million 
bushels.— } Sec’y, N ew 


Arist 


Peach crop is fairly good. 


per acre 


krnest G ( 


Brunswick 


Crop Prospects Down 
VIRGINIA—Hot, dr 
scattered, relief, has 
seriously reduced peach prospects. Summer 
apple harvest less than estimated. 

J. Kenneth Robinson, Winchester, is 
the new president of the state Agricultural 
Conference Board—John I! Watson, 
Staunton 


weather with only 


spotted showers for 


Irrigation Helped 
MARYLAND—tThe drought in some 
parts of the state, up to the last of July, 
seemed not to have reduced fruit size un- 
duly. A considerable acreage was irrigated, 
and scattered showers hit almost all but 
1 few very dry areas 

All-round master farmer and fruit 
grower, Lloyd Balderston, was appointed a 
director on the board of National Apple 
Institute, \ppalachian Apple 
Service 

Hancock area growers did an excellent 
job of entertaining at the four-state annual 
summer field meeting. Fruit growers from 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
from Ohio, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware were surprised at the almost entirely 
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representing 


some 


new replacement plantings of young trees, 
both peach and apple. 

Dr. J. Herbert Beaumont, former head 
of the horticulture department, University 
of Maryland, died in Honolulu recently. 
Dr. Beaumont had been director of the 
Hawaii Experiment Station and was doing 
research with coffee, orchids, also macada- 
mia nuts in Australia and Hawaii.—A. 
Vierheller, Sec "y, College Park. 


Convention Chairman 
FLORIDA—Roy Vandegrift, Jr., 
grower, has been appointed general chair- 
man for the 14th annual convention of 
Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association. 
The non-profit agricultural organization of 
growers and shippers expect more than a 
thousand at the convention in Hotel Fon- 
tainebleau, Miami Beach, October 9-11. 
Headquarters are at 4401 East Colonial 
Drive, Orlando. 

The 1957-58 citrus crop is sizing up 
well and may be larger than the one just 
harvested, according to Fred P. Lawrence, 
citriculturist with the Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service. He reports isolated in- 
festations by rust mites and grasshoppers. 

Lake levels are slowly rising for the first 
time in four years, offering hope of ameli- 
oration of possible cold damage to citrus 
crops this winter. 

Homer Hooks is the new manager of 
the Florida Citrus Commission. Robert C. 


Pah kee 


former manager, is now head of a 
Francis Cooper, Gaines- 


Evans, 
department.—J. 
ville 


Daniel R. Batchelder 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Daniel R. Batch- 
elder, life-long resident of Wilton and fruit 
grower for 50 years, died recently. Mr. 
Batchelder served as secretary of New 
Hampshire State Horticultural Society for 
eight years, was a member of the state 
legislature and was one of the state’s most 
progressive apple growers.—E. J. Rasmus- 
sen, Sec’y, Durham. 


Co-operative Effort 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Strawberry Festival in two short years has 
become an outstanding festival in the East. 
More than 45,000 people attended the three- 
day event held recently in Brant in western 
New York. Carol Whitmer, a 17-year-old 
Fredonia girl, was selected as strawberry 
queen. Success of the festival is a story of 
co-operative effort of growers, processors, 
canners, and allied interests. 

One of the principal objectives of the 
strawberry festival is to raise funds for 
furtherance of research on small fruits by 
the New York State Experiment Station, 
Geneva. A fund of $1000 was raised by the 
first festival held last year—Robert Dy- 
ment. 


(Continued on page 16) 





EVERAL years ago we devised a method 

to eliminate part of the labor in stak- 
ing out a new orchard field, and make 
marking as well as hole-digging a one-man 
operation. 

We mounted an 18-inch auger for hole- 
digging on the rear of a 3-point hitch 
tractor. 

The marker we designed to mount on the 
tractor consists of a 20-foot length of 
2-inch pipe, with an ‘‘A'’ frame built up in 
the center and pins for the drawbar 
welded to the pipe. 

The marking teeth of angle 
welded to angle iron clamps, making them 
adjustable on the pipe. Regular stabars 
extending from the drawbar pins to the 
tractor axle eliminate drawbar sway. 

Eyes are welded to the ends of the pipe, 
end a ‘22-inch rope or small cable runs 
from them to the front of the tractor, giv- 


= 


iron are 





SIMPLE TREE ROW-MARKER REDUCES LABOR 


ing the marker more stability at the ends. 

Either a 20-foot length of l-inch pipe 
or a 20-foot 2x4 is mounted to the front 
end of the tractor, about feet above 
ground level. Three-foot lengths of small 
chain or garden hose are attached to this 
pipe in exact alignment with the marker 
teeth. This could also be accomplished by 
using marker arms simil., to the type used 
on regular field crop planters. 

Our marking method is similar to the 
old system of marking a cornfield to be 
planted in checks. ground must be 
fairly well fitted and preferably culti- 
packed or rolled. We drive 3 to 4 miles 
per hour, and one man can cross check 
from 150 to 350 marks per - Sy 
on the dist of his type o' 
marking is well adapted to the use of the 
auger.—By DeForest Fowler, Fowler Bros., 
Wolcott, N.Y. 
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CHERRY VARIETIES 


for 


California 


Present and future status of old and new vari- 


By REID M. BROOKS and 
JOHN C. GIST, Jr. 


University of California, Davis 


ALIFORNIA cherry growers 

still depend primarily upon the 
standard varieties for all uses—in- 
cluding local and distant fresh ship- 
ments as well as brining and can- 
ning. 

New varieties are needed, and sev- 
eral have been appearing in limited 
quantities in some orchards. Present 
and future status of varieties might 
be better reviewed if considered in- 
dividually. 

The all-purpose Bing variety is 
still the standard of the trade, and 
will continue to hold first place, even 
though it may produce up to 50 per 
cent double or spurred fruits in the 
interior valleys in some years, and is 
susceptible to cracking following 
rain. Even with such drawbacks, 
plus the presence of crinkle and deep 
suture in many orchards, it is the 
respected leader. 

Royal Ann (Napoleon), second in 
acreage, and the outstanding white- 
fleshed cherry, is used primarily for 
processing. In the interior valley its 
weakness is fruit doubling, and, 
throughout the state, cracking under 
high humidity. A replacement is 
definitely needed, espcially to re- 
duce doubling. 

Black Tartarian is grown fairly 
extensively, but now primarily as a 
pollinator for Bing, Royal Ann, and 
Lambert. In many seasons it is not 
harvested, especially if the fruit is 
small. The industry needs as a re- 
placement one which will pollinate 
Bing, Royal Ann, and Lambert, and 
also be a good marketable fruit— 
black-fleshed, firm, large, producing 
no doubles, and free of crinkle and 
deep suture troubles as well. 

Lambert is losing ground. Chap- 
man, Republican, and Burbank are 
nearly out of production. Other mi- 
nor varieties (based on acreage) are 
of local importance. A few of the 
best of these are: 

Parkhill, a fairly early-maturing 
variety, with deep purple skin and 
flesh color, not too firm, but with 
excellent quality. 
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eties for fresh shipment and for processing 


Napa Long Stem Bing is often a 
shy bearer and its long stem is not 
popular, but because it matures after 
all other varieties have been har- 
vested, it has found a place for itself. 
Also, it has never come down natur- 
ally with buckskin virus. 





Van, a new sweet cherry variety released in 
1944 by Dr. A. J. Mann of Canada Experiment 
Station in Summerland, B.C. Note short stems, 
tendency to overbear. Tree is seven years old, 
on mahaleb rootstock. Photographed at Davis. 


Coops Special is crack-resistant, 
but has no flavor. Bush Tartarian, 
in no way related to Black Tartar- 
ian, is of interest because the tree is 
normally semi-dwarf on mahaleb 
and mazzard rootstocks; fruit qual- 
ity varies, but in 1957 it was very 
good. The tree tends to overbear. 

Some of the newer varieties are 
finding their way into California 
cherry districts. The following re- 
marks are based upon the evaluation 
of fruit from only a few trees in only 
several areas—primarily at Davis— 
and only during the past two or 
three seasons : 

Van matures here with Bing; the 
short stem is not liked by pickers. 
It tends to overbear. It cracks some, 
but not as much as standard varie- 
ties, It will be of importance in Cali- 
fornia, if for no other reason than it 





pollinates Bing and Royal Ann, and 
thus can replace Black Tartarian 
and Republican for that purpose. 

There are only a half dozen trees 
of Starking Hardy Giant (plant pat- 
ent 764):in bearing in California, but 
to date che fruit looks very good. Of 
Lamida, Ebony, and Spalding, the 
latter is the only one showing 
promise. All three of the English 
cherries, Merton Bounty, Merton 
Favourite, and Merton Heart, are 
definitely promising. 

Sparkle has been quite disappoint- 
ing, yet Sue and Star show up very 
well. Victor’s fine appearance and 
large size are over-balanced by the 
very high acid content—so sour it is 
objectionable to eat fresh. Honey 
Heart (plant patent 41) has to date 
not proven of commercial value. 
Seneca, an exceedingly early-matur- 
ing cherry, and Sodus have not 
caught on, even in districts in which 
they have been under test for the 
past 10 or more years. 

Trees of other new sweet cherry 
varieties—and even old ones never 
tested in California—have been 
planted, but have not yet fruited. 
We are looking forward with a great 
deal of interest in seeing the fruit. 
It is with interest, too, that all Pa- 
cific Coast cherry people are watch- 
ing promising selections now being 
tested at such state experiment sta- 
tions as those located at Bozeman, 
Corvallis, Davis, Geneva, Logan, 
Prosser, and Summerland. Tue Enp. 


HOMER WOLFE JOINS 


HEALTH SERVICE 


FNIOMOLOGIST Homer  R. 
Wolfe, for the last 10 years with 
the Tree Fruit Experiment Station 
of State College of Washington, has 
joined the staff of the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) Field Station of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
Communicable Disease Center. He 
will conduct exposure studies to 
evaluate the health hazards asso- 
ciated with the agricultural uses of 
pesticides. 
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PREVENTING WINTER INJURY 
IN WASHINGTON 


By NOBLE LAW 
Okanogan (Wash.) County Agent 


e ETTING trees ready for winter has 
become increasingly important to 
Okanogan growers. Three severe winter 
freezes in the past 10 years have taken 
their toll in injured trees. In some in- 


stances whole orchards have been elimi- 
nated. 

The first two freezes came in mid- 
winter, while the most recent freeze came 


in November, 1955, when many trees were 
still growing. As a result, we have ex- 
perienced almost every type of winter 
damage such as bud injury, tip growth, 
scaffold limbs, crotch, trunk, and root 
Growers are now realizing that they 
should not try to force tree growth too 
late in the fall. They should do some- 


thing about getting their trees into dor- 
mancy as early as possible and yet keep 
their trees healthy in order to withstand 


midwinter low temperatures. Fortunately 
there are several practices which can be 
used to help trees withstand early and 
late winter freezes. 


Terminate Irrigation Early 

The season’s irrigation should be fin- 
ished as early as possible. Orchard soils 
should have a good moisture content from 
a depth of 1 to 3 feet. This, of course, 
varies for different orchards and with 
the amount of rainfall. However, in most 
irrigation may be discontinued 
after mid-September, but if the fall is 
exceptionally dry, another light irrigation 
may be necessary after harvest 

Controlling soil moisture aids in the 
hardening of a tree by setting up a more 
desirable relationship between soil and 
moisture content. An orchard with wet 
feet will not go dormant as quickly as 
one with desirable soil moisture. On the 
other hand, orchard soils that are too dry 
may result in tree injury if low tem- 
perature winds develop in midwinter. 


cases 


Cover Crop 

The second factor in helping a tree go 
dormant earlier is a good cover crop. A 
legume, a grass, or even a weed cover 
will take up available nitrogen from the 
soil and ultimately slow down late 
growth of the fruit tree. This applies to 
young as well as bearing trees. In the 
past, growers have been in the habit of 
forcing growth on young trees as long 
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Irrigation . . . cover cropping 


as possible. The most recent freeze has 

shown that this can be risky business. 
Cultivation of the cover crop should be 

held off until spring. The cover crop may 


help protect the ground against frost 
penetration if snow cover is light this 
winter. In past winters growers have 


experienced some root injury when there 
was little or no snow cover. 

Early fall cultivation followed by mod- 
erate temperatures can result in some 
release of nitrogen to the tree and thus 
delay dormancy. On young trees, it may 
be a good idea to clean the grass and 
weeds from the base of the trees. This 
will result in better air movement around 
the trees, and with the help of early frost, 
the tree will go dormant earlier. 


Fertilizers 

Fall is a good time 
year’s fertlizer program. Trees should be 
examined, and the length of terminal 
growth, leaf size, and fruit size and color 
should be. taken into consideration. Lack 
of terminal growth may be due to a 
shortage of nitrogen, 


to plan the next 


overirrigation, or 





Many Okanogan growers faced the problem of 
repairing their orchards after the November, 
1955, freeze. Here Jim Kernan applies grafting 
compound to bridge grafts on 12-year-old Golden 
Delicious in his orchard at Oroville, Wash. 


some damage. Too much terminal growth, 
delayed maturity, and poor fruit color 
would indicate a high level of nitrogen. 

The fertilizer may be applied any time 
after the trees go dormant. By applying 
it at this time, growers avoid the spring 
rush of work, and the nitrogen will be 
available when the trees start growing. 

Polybor should be applied to pear trees 
following harvest, but should be done 
while the leaves are still green and 
active 


Mouse Control 


A good mouse control should be on the 
program for all growers, especially where 


control . . . are major postharvest orchard jobs in the West 





. subsoiling - rodent 


a cover crop is grown. Mice in an or- 
chard always present a potential hazard. 
Growers should make sure that all young 
trees are protected with wire screen, and 
then start their poisoning program. Zinc 
phosphide applied to fresh slices of apple 
does an excellent job when placed in 
mouse runways. 

Poisoning during the warm fall days 
is more effective than waiting until later 
when days are cool. Mice are more active 
at this time, covering a wider area in 
feeding, and they come more in contact 
with the poison bait. Generally 1 tea- 
spoonful of zinc phosphide for % gallon 
of apple cubes is used. Apples should be 
cut into %-inch cubes and mixed thor- 
oughly with the zinc. 

Another good contro] that has been 
successful on heavy mouse populations is 
the use of endrin asa ground cover spray. 
Recommendations are 3% pint per 100 gal- 
lons, wetting the cover crop thoroughly 
with this material. Spraying should be 
done after harvest. 


Orchards thus treated have almost 
completely eliminated a heavy mouse 
population with one application. Residual 


action on the cover is good and will kill 
any mice that come into contact with it 
for over 30 days. At the present time the 
cost of the material is about $12 per acre. 
This is high and limits the use of the 
material except in orchards with a special 
mouse problem. THE Enp 


WINTERIZING OREGON 
ORCHARDS 


By D. L. RASMUSSEN 
County Extension Agent, Salem 


Most tree fruits are not irrigated in 
the mid-Willamette Valley 50 miles 
south of Portland, Ore. Most of the 
orchards are no larger than 10 acres, with 
the largest orchard around 150 acres. For 
many farmers the orchard is not the only 
source of income. 

Although conditions under which fruit 
is grown are different in the Willamette 
Valley than in other tree fruit areas, most 
of the following practices on “winteriz- 
ing” the orchard will be of general in- 
terest to orchardists, regardless of loca- 
tion, 


Subsoiling Is Helpful 

September usually marks the end of the 
summer dry period, during which rainfall 
in July and August doesn’t average more 
than one-half inch per month. Although 
the soil may be dry, subsoiling is helpful 
in some orchards. This practice will 
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divert more of the fall and winter rains 
into the subsoil and will also help check 
erosion. 

The safest policy in subsoiling an 
orchard is to run a single chisel midway 
between two rows of trees. This will 
minimize root injury and still help check 
excessive runoff from heavy rains. If the 
orchard is subsoiled in two directions, the 
first trip through the orchard should be 
with the slope, and the second trip should 
be angled to the slope. On compara- 
tively level land, direction is immaterial. 
Subsoiling should be aimed at improving 
surface drainage, rather than partially 
diverting it, as on a hill planting. 


Cover Crops 


Drilling or broadcasting a fall cover 
crop before the rainy season is a help- 
ful practice in erosion control. As with 
subsoiling, the cover crop should be 
drilled at an angle to the drainage slope 
so that the cover crop drills will serve 
as a series of check rows to impair sur- 
face drainage. In areas where gullying 
may have started, growers use grain, 
legume, grass, or mint straw reinforced 
with orchard prunings, particularly the 
smaller wood, to slow water runoff. 

Recommended cover crop seeds include 
common vetch, hairy vetch, crimson 
clover, Austrian winter field peas, com- 
mon rye grass, oats, and rye. The larger 
seeded legumes can be seeded alone at 
30 to 60 pounds per acre or in combina- 
tion with one of the grains to give a total 
of at least 100 pounds of seed per acre. 
When vetches or peas are mixed with 
grains, a good rule is one-third legume 
and two-thirds grain. 

Common rye grass seed is plentiful and 
reasonably priced in western Oregon, and 
is an excellent cover crop in orchards. 
At least 20 to 30 pounds per acre is not 
too much. When séed is cheap, more 
should be used. In fact, it is always de- 
sirable to use heavy seeding rates when 
establishing fall and winter cover crops 
in orchards. The important thing is to 
get as much plant growth as possible 
before killing the cover crop the follow- 
ing spring. Fall cover crops can be fer- 
tilized with 20 to 25 pounds of actual 
nitrogen per acre plus at least 40 to 50 
pounds of actual phosphorus per acre, if 
legumes are used. 


Rodent Control 


Field mice continue to be a major 
problem in tree fruit plantings. Baiting 
with grain poisoned with zinc phosphide 
has been an effective control. Bait should 
be applied whenever mice are present. 
Too many growers fail to bait for field 
mice in the fall and aren’t aware of their 
girdled trees until wilting occurs after 
foliage appears in the spring. 

Gophers and moles may be found in 
some orchards. Although moles may not 
feed on the tree roots, their old runways 
are sometimes used by field mice. In this 
area, thallium sulfate on earthworms as 
carriers serves as an effective poison for 
moles. For gophers, strychnine alkaloid 
on either fresh clover leaves or vegeta- 
ble strips has proven an effective poison. 
In addition, traps are still very effective 
for both moles and gophers. 


Insect and Disease Control 


The pest control program in tree fruits 
isn’t over when the harvest is completed. 
\ major disease, Coryneum blight, in 
peaches must be controlled with an after- 
harvest spray of 3ordeaux 8-8-100 
applied before the fall rains. 

For apples, it may be necessary to in- 
clude ziram in the last cover spray or 
apply it as a special spray before harvest 
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Fertilizer Planning 
means Better Fruit... 


The “‘Law of the Minimum”’ controls your yield! 


“The yield of any crop is limited 
by the absence of any one neces- 
sary element, evem though all the 
others may be present in adequate 
amounts.” This is one of the basic 
rules of good fertilizer practice— 
agriculturists call it the “Law of 
the Minimum.” 

To apply the “Law of the Mini- 
mum” to a practical farm problem, 
you must first know the plant 
food requirements of your soil 


Now let’s say that your soil 
needs 8 Ibs. of Nitrogen plant food 
and 10 lbs. of Phosphorus per acre 
for maintained fertility. What fer- 
tilizer should you apply, and how 
much? 

For this situation, the right fer- 
tilizer would contain Nitrogen and 
Phosphorus plant food in a ratio 
of 8 to 10... like Elephant Brand 
Ammonium Phosphate - Sulphate 
(16-20-0). Applied at the rate of 
50 Ibs. per acre, it supplies the 
two plant food elements your soil 


needs and it supplies them in the 
right amount and proportion. 


All Elephant Brand Fertilizers 
are water soluble, so that rain and 
soil moisture can carry the readily 
available plant food to the “root 
zone.” And Elephant Brand is fast 
and easy to apply; uniform-sized 
granules flow freely through stan- 
dard application equipment. 


Because your Elephant Brand 
dealer knows the crops and the 
land in your area—and knows the 
products he sells—he can help you 
with your fertilizer problems. Ask 
him about application rates and 
methods—let him advise you on 
the right Elephant Brand fertilizer 
for your farm. 


Remember the “Law of the 
Minimum” when you plan your 
fertilizer program. Ask your county 
agent about a soil analysis 
then see your Elephant Brand 
dealer! 


Choose from these high analysis Elephant Brand Fertilizers :— 


11-48-0 13-39-0 


16-20-0 23-23-0 24-20-0 


27-14-0 6-24-24 8-32-16 10-30-10 12-12-12 §& 


Nitraprills (Ammonium Nitrate) 
Triple Super Phosphate 


Elephant Brand 


high analysis 


FERTILIZERS 


Ammonium Sulphate’ - 





Exclusive U.S. Sales agent for Elephant Brand Fertilizer: Bolfour, Guthrie & Co. Limited 


Son Francisco «. .Los Angeles + Seattle 


Portland 


Spokane Minnecpolis 
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to control anthracnose and fruit rots on 
certain varieties including Red Delicious. 

Pear orchards may have a boron de- 
hcrency If there has been blossom blast- 
ing, te rminal dieback, and stunted growth, 
boron deficiency is suspected and a soil 
analysis is made. If the test shows a low 
boron level, a boron foliar spray is 
applied after harvest but before fall 
frosts. The usual rate is 2 pounds of 
Polybor 2 or Borospray per 100 gallons 
of water applied as a thorough cover 
spray Tue ENp. 


POST HARVEST CARE OF 
CALIFORNIA ORCHARDS 


By JOHN L. QUAIL 


Fresno County Farm Advisor 


( RCHARDS are often overlooked and 

neglected after the crop is harvested, 
yet somehow they manage to survive and 
produce the following season. However, 
these same orchards would produce bet- 
ter and live longer if they were given 
more care after harvest than they usually 
receive ; 


Winter Irrigation 

\ large portion of the tree fruits and 
grapes shipped from California are grown 
in the southern San Joaquin Valley. This 
area is located in the south central por- 
tion of the state, and only 100 years ago 
the region was a vast arid plain. Without 
irrigation fruit production in most of this 
section would not be possible. The need 
for better irrigation practices, particu- 
larly during the fall and winter, is one of 
the greatest needs in the region. 

When autumn arrives and fruit trees 
prepare for winter, living processes with- 
in the tree slow somewhat, but do not 
cease. In fact, important changes within 
the buds and other portions of the tree 
or vine continue throughout the so-called 
dormant period. For these continued but 
scarcely apparent living processes, soil 
moisture is required. 

From 4 to 10 inches is the 
total annual rainfall for the valley, and 
all of this arrives during a few weeks 
in the winter months. Too frequently in 
dry years the total rainfall may be no 


average 


more than half the average. The rains 
may be quite light, followed by drying 
winds, and thus are lost by evaporation 
before the soil is wetted more than a few 
inches deep. Sometimes no rains of con- 
sequence arrive until late January or 
February. 

(hus, in many years the trees and vines 
may lack sufficient moisture for long 
periods, often extending from September 
through January or February. A similar 
situation is common to some other fruit 
growing areas of this arid Southwest. 

\t no time should orchard soils be 
allowed to become completely dry through 
all the tree root area. A few growers 
recognize this and apply _ irrigation 
throughout the year whenever needed, but 
far too many rely solely on rains during 
the winter after harvest. Orchards should 
receive regular, though perhaps less fre- 
quent, irrigations after the crop is har- 
vested and, most certainly, some winter 
irrigation during dry years. 


Cover Cropping 

A second fall and winter practice which 
should be more widely adopted in the 
San Joaquin Valley is the growing of 
green manure cover crops. This type of 
cropping operation must also be corre- 
lated with the fall and winter irrigation, 
as moisture is needed for the germina- 
tion and growth of the cover crop as well 
as for the trees. 

One of the major problems of this pro- 
ductive valley is soil compaction. As vir- 
gin soils, these lands worked easily and 
absorbed irrigation and rainfall readily. 
Since they have been intensively worked, 
they have tended to become tight, and 
cultivation pans or packed soil layers 
frequently develop ‘at disking depth. 
These tight soils not only resist the in- 
take of irrigation and rain water, but 
they also impede the penetration of. crop 
roots. This problem develops quite as 
often in sandy soils as in those of finer 
and heavier texture. The regular grow- 
ing and plowing in of green organic mat- 
ter greatly relieves this compaction prob- 
lem. 

Since fall rains are often lacking, 
irrigation is necessary to the germination 
and growth of these needed cover crops. 
Thus, properly timed fall and winter 
irrigation can accomplish two purposes: 
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MARVIN MULTI-PURPOSE LANDPLANE ® 


LANDPLANE = for easier, quicker harvesting! 


Get ready for more efficient mechanical nut harvesting with the 
Marvin Multi-Purpose LANDPLANE. Only LANDPLANE puts that super- 
smooth finish on your orchard ground that saves you time and money 
at harvest time. The roller packs the ground just right. This new model 
Multi-Purpose is 30” high overall; easier to operate under the trees. 
Makes 180° turns within 24 ft. tree rows. See your LANDPLANE dealer 
today; write for FREE literature on land leveling. 


SOIL REMOVED 


- FROM HERE 


SOIL DEPOSITED HERE 


“MARVIN LANDPLANE COMPANY 


P. 0. BOX 209A, 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 








moisture for the trees and an early start 
for the green manure crop. The practice, 
however, requires some good planning 
and management, as the land must al- 
ways be left with furrows, levees, or 
basins in readiness for follow- up irriga- 
tions if rains do not arrive. 

Such a program poses some difficulties 
in connection with other fall and winter 
orchard operations. The irrigation fur- 
rows or levees make more difficult the 
handling of ladders and the pruning 
operations. Also these same irrigation 
preparations offer some hindrance to the 
movement of heavy spraying equipment 
through the orchard. 

There are many variations in the or- 
ganization of this practice of winter 
irrigation and in cover cropping, but the 
following is a brief outline: After the 
crop is harvested, the land is prepared for 
irrigation, and water is applied as needed. 
At the proper planting time (late Octo- 
ber or early November for Central Cali- 
fornia), the orchard is again irrigated, 
then worked, and the cover crop is 
seeded. The land is at once prepared for 
follow-up irrigations before the seed has 


Stone fruit trees often suffer wali when some 
of the severe dormant sprays are applied fol- 
lowing winter drought conditions. This young 
peach orchard was virtually destroyed by dor- 
mant scale sprays which were cnniied following 
the dry fall and winter of 1956-57. 


These should be applied 
in case suitable rains do 


germinated. 
when needed 
not arrive. 
When a cover crop is grown, it will 
utilize soil moisture rapidly, and unless 
the situation is watched closely, he trees 
may face even a drier soil than might 
otherwise have developed. Frequently 
spring irrigation must be applied to pro- 
vide sufficient moisture for cultivation so 
the irrigation preparation should remain 
throughout the winter. Tue Enp. 


AMMONIA IN 
NUT ORCHARDS 

PEED and the ease with which the 

fertilizer material is applied have con- 
vinced a lot of Oregon nut growers that 
aqua ammonia has a definite place in their 
orchard fertility program. This ammonia 
contains 20% available nitrogen in liquid 
form. 

Jim Nelson, of Dayton, applied 52 gallons 
per acre on his 27-acre filbert grove. He 
said it costs about $44 per ton of solution 
and compares favorably with the cost of 
other nitrogen fertilizers. Each gallon of 
the material weighs 8 pounds, so he applied 
416 pounds per acre or 82 pounds of actual 
nitrogen. He planned for around one pound 
of nitrogen per tree. He has planted 75 
trees an acre. 

Two of the locals of Oregon Nut Grow- 
ers, Inc., have purchased an aqua ammonia 
applicator as a co-op-sponsored grower 
service. These applicators have a 16-foot 
boom. A hydraulic lift raises and lowers 
the applicator teeth and the solution is re- 
leased automatically only when the machine 
is in motion.—Harold and Lillie Larsen. 
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Pilot Plantings (in Commercial Orchards) Prove 


Stark Dwarf Apple Trees 


Are The Answer To 


* QUICKEST PRODUCTION 
* EFFICIENT USE OF LAND 
—__ — * LOWEST LABOR COSTS 
Elton Tubbs examines new currant harvester. % LARGER, FINER FRUIT 


CURRANT HARVESTER NEW VARIETIES Stark Bro’s have now increased the propagation 
HARVESTING machine that of dwarf trees to permit us to offer them in 


NG larger commercial quantities at lower prices. 
may revolutionize the currant FOR 1958 Write for these special prices today 
industry and boost it to former 


high-production capacity has been STARK EARLIBLAZE APPLE and The Best Standard Fruit Trees Too 


invented by Elton Tubbs, Westfield, eee a ee er nes. . 
N.Y. before Wealthy) will pack and Insure Future Profits By Using Genuine 
The electrical self-propelled de- SS ae wae Record Bearing Strain” Stark Trees. 

vice features two vacuum hoses, one STARK EARLIGLO PEACH Write . E 
for currants, and another for grapes, New, early maturing bud sport 1€@ for our latest catalog and commercial prices 
which are held by individuals as the of Redhaven—ripelddays | On Stark Certified “Virus Free” Fruit Trees. 

“ / earlier—sizes well with early 
machine moves along the rows. thinning. 


Each 2-inch hose has a _ cutting 


head at each end to cut off stems, y 
and vacuum sucks currants through STARK BRO y NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 
hose into chamber. After fruit arrives 
in chamber, leaves left on after clip- | Largest in the World—Oldest in America Dept. 198 —Lovisiana, Mo. 
pmg are blown out through the ex- 
haust system. 

Fruit then drops down a chute “ 
into one of two crates attached to ou k re | ¢ b 
the back, under machine. As one Y R in °o oxes, 
crate is filled, crank handle moves 


« 
vacuum to second crate, and, while baskets, bulk containers 














An early reservation will protect you. 





second crate is being filled, first one 
is removed from the machine and 
placed on truck. —Robert Dyment. 


STRAWBERRY MULCHER 
ECHANICALLY MINDED 


strawberry grower, C. A. Jenk- 

ins, of Meridian, Miss., has turned a 

worn-out hammer mill into a straw- 
distributing machine. 

Jenkins stripped the mill down to 


hammers and frame which are S ‘ F : : 
mounted on a wagon bed. A gasoline uccessful fruit growers in all lines are im- 


engine furnishes power. Equipped proving their annual profit by improving sales 
with rubber tires, the wagon strad- appeal, meen Cy Fx ae 
dles two rows of strawberries and is convenience t roug' the use of our corrugate 
large enough to carry a good supply packaging specialties. The PLANNED PACK- 
dt tobe deer... : AGING line includes bag masters, cell packs, 
As the machine is drawn up and and tray packs; also 8, 12 and 16 qt. master 
down the field; two workers: feed containers for berry boxes. Two-color printing 
straw into the hopper. The hammers enpodd ore ee ‘¢ bani = 
loosen the baled straw without beat- y ae 1 Soxypowr Ore 


ing it to pieces, then drop it over Rittman, Ohio. 


plants. The device covers one row at 
a time and mulches quicker, easier, 

and cheaper than by hand. Investi- TH E o H 10 BOXBOAR » © °. 
gations are being conducted by the LANTS: Rittman, 0. - Youngstown, 0. « Coyehege falls, 

USDA in co-operation with the Mis- Pittsburgh, Pa. * Fairbanks Containers, Inc., Middletown, O. 


sissippi Agricultural Experiment Western Containers, Inc, Lockport, N. Y. * Champion Containers, Inc., Plymouth, Mich 
Station —N. H. Loomig, USDA. 
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RAIN BIRD 


ee al 
r 


‘¥ 


The Sprinkle 


of Achievement 


With its spoon-type, one- 
§ piece arm, open spring and 


5 tion success. 


» For top sprinkler perform- 
me ance, always count on Rain 
Bird, the sprinkler that has 
set the standard for sprin- 
kler performance. Also, be 
sure the sprinkler system 

©* you get meets the American 
’ Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers’ standards and fits 

, your requirements exactly. 


Literature and information 


on request 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES & ENGINEERING CORP 


RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 





CATALOG 


VALLEY NURSERIES 


s*ftow 0 of 





AP-PEACH 


Saves Time —Reduces Bruising 


Heavy canvas over 1 
tects f Empties quickly through 
Especially for peaches ¢ 
ed apples Write 


igid frame pro- 


JOHN C. BACON CORP. GASPORT, N.Y, 











Since 1895 
field and orchard 


SPRAYERS 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
FOR ... effective coverage 
«++ low upkeep 


«+. reliable, year-after-year 
service 


Manufacturing Corporation 
Gasport, N.Y. 











It’s time to 


‘MOTH-BALL’ 
the 


peach orchard 


What to do in your peach orchard 
now that the crop is harvested 


By C. L. BURKHOLDER 


Purdue University 


OW that the 1957 peach crop has 
been harvested, what needs at- 
tention in the peach orchard? 

Many peach orchard sites are sub- 
ject to severe winter soil erosion if 
not kept in some type of ground 
cover during winter months. If the 
natural cover of weeds and crab grass 
is to be left undisturbed, a broadcast 
application of nitrogen fertilizer, such 
as ammonium nitrate at approximate- 
ly 250 pounds per acre, will invigorate 
the natural cover, and trees will pick 
up and store some of the nitrogen for 
use in 1958. 

Many growers prefer to disk and 
sow rye for the winter cover—300 to 
500 pounds of 5-20-20 or 10-10-10 
will start rye seedings off with a vig- 
orous growth. 


No Winter Cover Program. One of 
the best protections against spring 
frost injury is a bare hard surface in 
the peach orchard or small-fruit 
planting from early pink to 10 days 
after petal fall. 

Clear, sunny days almost always 
precede nights when frost kill is ex- 
pected. If the orchard floor is not 
shaded by rye or natural weed cover, 
it will store large amounts of heat 
from the direct rays of the sun. This 
heat is then radiated into the air at 
night. Even a low cover of chick- 
weed reduces nature’s night-heating 
process. 

Cultivation just before or during 
bloom and immediately after is just 
as detrimental as a cover crop. 

A second alternative is to maintain 
a lush ground cover during the win- 
ter months, and then disk one way a 
month before bloom—affording time 
for spring rains to level and crust soil 
before pink shows on blossom buds. 
\ combination of disking followed by 
a culti-cutter will leave the cultivated 
middles more resistant to March and 
April soil erosion. 


Peach Tree Borers. In recent years 
control for this serious insect cannibal 
has been application of two or three 
summer sprays of DDT, or a com- 
bination of DDT and _ parathion. 


However, this program has not al- 
ways been successful. 

D. R. King and H. F. Morris, of 
Texas A & M College, in a recent 
publication, Peach and Plum Insects 
and Their Control, point out that the 
first egg-laying of the peach-tree 
borer moths may vary as much as 
three weeks between seasons. In In- 
diana, young peach plantings have 
often not received the regular borer 
control sprays and have developed 
more serious injury than would be the 
case with older unsprayed trees. Tem- 
peratures are high enough in October 
to apply the old and effective PDB 
treatment, if the spray program 
against peach-tree borers has not been 
effective. 


Removal of Broken Branches. Some 
spring pruning work can be accom- 
plished in the late fall by taking out 
large or low branches. Leave a stub 
a foot long or, if close cuts are made, 
paint the open wound immediately to 
avoid danger of winter injury. — 


Fall Nitrating. Bearing peach or- 
chards should be handled so that trees 
will be somewhat nitrogen deficient 
three weeks before harvest. Apply 
most of the estimated nitrogen re- 
quirement about the time of first light 
frost in the fall. Greater than normal 
rainfall during pink and in-bloom 
may call for an additional nitrate ap 
plication, especially on varieties light 
in fruit-set habit. THe Enp. 





MIRACLE CICADA KILLER 


ge from cicadas, or 17-year-locusts, moy 
be a thing of the past for fruit growers. Punc- 
tures made by females through the bark of twigs 
cause severe breaking, as shown on young peach 
tree above. One- or two-year-old trees may be 
killed to the ground. 

Sevin, a new insecticide, gave spectacular 
panremens during recent experiments in Mary- 
land, where the cicada appeared in a small area 
of the western part of the state in May of this 
yeor. If Sevin continues to perform as well, 
growers should get 100% control from a maxi- 
mum of two applications—with each dosage of 
2 pounds to 100 gallons of water. Its perform- 
ance against other fruit insects is also promis- 
ing. Although Sevin, a product of Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Company, is not yet available, 
it is expected that growers will able to 
purchase it by next a Graham 
and Elroy R. Krestensen, University of Maryland 
Field Station, Hapcock. 
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By HENRY BAILEY STEVENS 


Shenandoah 1 WOUND up my 
Tops It Off 18,000- mile western 

trip with a visit to the 
Shenandoah Valley Apple Blessom 
Festival. 

The Winchester festival has 
reached professional stature. A core 
of growers, representing the center of 
a region that boasts the world’s larg- 
est apple storage, got behind the idea. 
Businessmen, civic leaders, and 
public - spirited organizations have 
combined to develop a program com- 
parable to the Pasadena Tournament 
of Roses. More than 100,000 per- 
sons gather for the two-day celebra- 
tion. The parade winds for three 
hours through decorated streets, re- 
splendent with unique features. 

The pageant itself was produced in 
a natural amphitheater, well ampli- 
fied; and the stage consisted of banks 
of broad steps leading up to the col- 
umned portico of the high school. 
It was heartening to see the public so 
thoroughly identify its interest with 
that of the fruit growers. I want to 
go back to Winchester another year. 


Tall Story SEEMS that the 
of the Month ingenuity of the 

porcupine has never 
been fully appreciated. Dan Barry, 
Wilton (N.H.) fruit grower, testifies 
that the prickly fellow not only climbs 
trees to cut down apples, but back to 
ground, rolls over on them until his 
quills have picked up a load. Covered 
with fruit, he trudges to his den, rubs 
off the booty, and repeats the per- 
formance until he has stored his win- 
ter supply. 

Ed Rasmussen, New Hampshire 
fruit specialist, tells me that he was 
skeptical about this until he himself 
had a chance to test it out at another 
farm. Seeing a porcupine under a 
tree, Ed tossed apples to it, Immedi- 
ately it went to work quillfully. Ed 
retrieved an apple and showed it to 
me as evidence. It had a score or so 
of the little spines in it. How Porcy 
manages to keep these out of his 
tongue during the winter months is 
a mystery that neither Dan nor Ed 
has yet cleared up. 


Address your ‘“Windfalls” contributions to 
Henry Bailey Stevens, American Fruit Grower, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 
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An Aerial 
Travel-Tower is the amazing new cerial 
platform that gives you both boom 
hoist and boom swing, plus con- 
trol of all boom action and 


all movement of the vehicle 


itself from the platform. 


rave ower 


At last, here is a completely versatile aerial platform for picking, 
thinning and pruning. On Travel-Tower’s platform you move yourself up 
and down with effortless ease. But more than that, Travel-Tower also 
gives you a swinging boom. And, you control every movement, including 
travel of the vehicle itself in any direction, from the platform. Developed 
and proved in orchards of the Pacific Northwest, Travel-Tower has made 
it possible for many owners to eliminate outside labor completely, except 
at the peak of the harvest season. Exceptional stability, easy adaptation 
for use with air tools, 82” turning radius . . . these are just a few of the 
outstanding advantages that make Travel-Tower the most amazingly 
versatile piece of orchard equipment you've ever seen. Get all the facts 
today. 


t Please send me full details and name of nearest Travel-Tower dealer: 


' NAME 
i 
i 


8 city : STATE 
Ye eeeeeee © eee ee ee ee DE ES 8 





ADDRESS 








Travel-Tower is manufactured by PITMAN MFG. CO. 300 W. 79th Terr., Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW HENDERSON “5th CYLINDER" LOADER 
Has SELF-LEVELING Fork Lift 
CiLLL 


* Lifts over 2000 Ibs. nearly 9'/2° high ; Acpematienty ond 

* Exclusive “5th Cylinder" keeps load level to ee 
top height 

* Double-acting cylinders with chromed steel rods 

* 32” adjustable steel tines 


COMPLETE LINE OF ATTACHMENTS—including 
Material Buckets, Utility Buckets, Dozer Biade, 
Crane Boom, Scarifier. 





FITS 1HC-300 and 350; J.D. 420U; Oliver 55; Case 300; MM 335 and 445; Ford 640 and 860; 
Ferguson 40; M.H. 50; and other Utility Tractors. 


Sales and Service from Coast to Coast and Overseas 


HENDERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. F, P.O, BOX 1743 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








Average Date and Latest Recorded 
Occurrence of 32° TEMPERATURE 
in Fall Months in Important Fruit Areas 


Avevene . Earliest 
ccurrence 
Coy tales | Last Oc- | of Record 
| currence in Autumn 
| in Autumn 


Oct. 15 Sept. 12 
Oct. 27 | Sept. 13 








Yakima, Wash. 


Salem, Ore. 


] 


i” -1) | Oct. 31 
Spartanburg, S. C. 1 Oct. 11 


Fresno, Calif. 


Ft. Valley, Ga. | .17 Nov. 1 
Winchester, Va. ~a8.) .Oct.7 
Rochester, N.Y. || Oct. 21 | Sept. 14 





Carbondale, Ill. : Oct. 17 | Sept. 24 
Jefferson, Ohio Oct. 16 | ’ 
Boise, Idaho ‘Oct. 16 Sept. 11* 
Concord, Mass. Sept. 30 t¥ Sept. 2 


*1889 —U. S. Weather Bureau. 











Loosco “BANG” Bird Scarers 


In World Wide Use for Protection of 
M Orchards M Vineyards Corn 


M Small Fruits Field Crops 
Box 2371 


R. B. RUTHERFORD ‘fe. ea'.° Bedior is 


DEALERS WANTED 














no more bruised fruit or 
broken backs with the new 


FRUIT CHUTE 
PICKER 


Now you can clip fruit at the rate of one Large size 
every two seconds with this new one- fruit-chute S35 
man operation fruit picker. Ideal for picker... 

any large fruit. Detachable telescopic 

aluminum pole, extends to 18 feet. 2. eae 

Weighs only 542 pounds. . 

Dealer inquiry invited. Call, write or phone frait... s Ss Ss 


JENKINS & FREY 


INCORPORATED 
1233 N. E. FIRST AVE., MIAMI 32, FLA., TEL. FR 4-3907 


MR. GROWER: Sow Your Cover Crop, Fertilizers, 
Insecticides, in Hours Instead of Days. 





“The Spreader with the controllable spread". Designed especially for the berry and grape 
growers and the orchardists and open fields. Control width of spread from 2 ft. to 40 
ft. Direct spread where you want it. Side dress, band applicate, broadcasts seeds and cover 
crop. Why be limited to one type of spread? 


Used by State and National Agricultural Departments for application of granular insecticides 
Write for free folder 


SKIBBE SEED & FERTILIZER SPREADER, soous, micu. 
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STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 12) 


Mouse Problem 

IDAHO—A mouse population bigger than 
that ever seen in July kept growers busy 
with depopulating activities. 

Peach crop will be short. Apple crop 
looks normal. Fruit is sizing well and 
foliage is dark green. Italian prune crop 
looks good. 

The annual summer tour of the Idaho 
State Horticultural Society at Emmett, 
attended by over 250, featured bridge graft- 
ing of winter-injured trees, top grafting 
new varieties, cover crops, and bulk 
handling. —Anton S. Horn, Sec‘y, Boise. 
A. Bruce Eagle 
WEST VIRGINIA—Dr. A. Bruce Eagle, 
Martinsburg, large grower, former presi- 
dent of West Virginia Horticultural So- 
ciety, and founder of the “Wednesday Ap 
ple Salesman’s Club” died recently.—Car 
roll R. Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 


Peaches Promote Peaches 
NORTH CAROLINA—Selling the home 
folks on a home product got 6ff to a real 
start in Raleigh recently when attractive 
young ladies handed out a luscious peach 
to each person they met—during the gov- 
ernor’s conference on peach promotion. 
Orchard summer tours during August 
included visits to Everett Lutz Farm, 
Lawndale; Herbert Pace Orchard, Hender- 
son County ; Francis Fruit Farm, Haywood 
County; John Hughes Orchard, Bakers- 
ville; and Perry and Clyde Lowe Orchard, 
Moravian Falls—Melvin H. Kolbe, Ext. 
Hort., Raleigh. 


Small Fruits Short Course 
GEORGIA —A _ short course on small 
fruits (including grapes and blueberries) 
will be featured on the short course pro 
gram planned by Abraham Baldwin Agri- 
cultural College, Tifton, for the fiscal year 
which began July 1, 1957. The course has 
been set for October 8. 

Apple packing plant facilities of 
Georgia Apple Growers, Inc., Cornelia, have 
been expanded about a third and new ma- 
chinery, including an automatic dumper, 
installed. John E. Miller has charge of 
sales for the company, which ships its boxes 
of apples, including Red Delicious, wrapped 
and counted, in 5-pound bags. This year a 
tray pack has been added. 

J. D. Pearson, 57-year-old Fort Valley 
peach grower, died recently. —Mrs. Pauline 


T. Stephens. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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Storage Apple Box 


A new corrugated apple box which will 
withstand several months of cold storage 
and still hold up during shipment is now 
available to growers. Apples packed in 
the box have been held in storage at 31° 
F. with 90% relative humidity, stacked 
10 high for nine months. The box is being 
used by grower S. A. Heisey, Green- 
castle, Pa., and he has shipped his various 
varieties to Brazil, Venezuela, 
and Panama after without a 
hitch. This box gerowers time 
and money. You should investigate by 
writing Gordon Hertslet, Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., 111 N. Fourth St., St. Louis 
2, Mo. 


Cr yl ymbia, 
cold storage 
will save 


1000 Boxes an Hour 


Fruit growers have learned they must 
increase the speed of their orchard oper- 
ations to increase profits. West Coast 
growers, particularly E. Barclay Brown 
in Wenatchee, Wash., report that a new 
sorting table first used in 1956 does a 
magnificent job. With variable speed 
drives on both rollers and belts, the fruit 
can be turned at any rate desired without 
bruising. Grady Auvil, another well- 
known western grower, handled Golden 
Delicious without a bruise. The new ma- 
chine is a piece of equipment you should 
investigate. Write Harry Jeter at the 
John Bean Division, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., San Jose 3, Calif. 
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MYERS 
AIR-FLOW CONTROL 


for 


Cover-all 
Coverage 





The design of Myers “squirrel 
cage” fan and fan case provides 
maximum air volume and velocity 
per horsepower. Air is delivered 
direct to the tree, without wasteful 
turning of the air stream. Result: 
better overall coverage of every 
tree, from top branch to trunk. 


POWER 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Ashland, Ohio ¢ Kitchener, Ont. 


LIGHT and 


EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you need it! 







































































STANDARD LITEWATE sectional roller con- 
veyors are ideal for “spot” loading and 
unloading jobs — can be quickly, easily 
moved wherever desired. They handle all 
types of commodities up to 80 lbs. and 
operate at grades as little as 4 in. to % 
in. per ft. Available in 10-ft. and 5-ft. 
straight sections and 90° and 45° curves; 
with interchangeable spacing of rollers 
on 1% in. through 12 in. centers. Write 
Dept. S-9, for Bulletin 63-B. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 





INCREASE 
ORCHARD PRODUCTION 
AT LOWER COSTS... 


..-mulch with a 
FitcHBurc fa‘ 


CHIPPER 


aN Lia 


Tree trimmings are one of your best and 
cheapest sources of mulch. A Fitchburg 
Farm Chipper will reduce prunings 
quickly to moisture-holding wood chips. 
You eliminate the job of hauling brush. 


A mulch of wood chips keeps weeds down 
... discourages rodents... gives orchards 
better tilth...a moisture-holding capac- 
ity to bring trees through dry spells. 


Fruit trees yield more fruit, larger fruit, 
fruit that ripens earlier when local ferti- 
lizer requirements are supplemented with 
five to seven inches of wood chips around 
the trees. ‘““Drops’’ are cushioned, bruise 
less, and are easier to find. 


You will find the Fitchburg Farm Chip- 
per a working machine in your orchard: 


« The high chrome steel blades are 
tough and will need only periodic 
sharpening. 

« Fitchburg Farm Chippers require 
only minimum maintenance to keep 
them ready to work. 


Anywhere you can drive your tractor, 
ge can chip prunings with a Fitchburg 
arm Chipper. Combine your work, chip 
your tree trimmings with a Fitchburg 
Farm Chipper, and mulch your orchard 
in ONE SIMPLE OPERATION. 
This Fitchburg Fact Folder will tell you 
about Fitchburg’s exclusive: One Year 
Guarantee— Patented Safety Spring- 
Activated Feed Plate—with complete 
machine specifications included. 
A Farm Chipper’s cost of from $650 is 
soon returned by your increased fruit 
production, the lowered 
farm labor costs. Find 
out how a Fitchburg 
Chipper will fit your 
orchard. 


Mail the Coupon and 


receive a Free Copy 
of “WOOD CHIPS” 


PiTcHBURC ENCINEERING FORPORATION 
Fitchburg, Mass., Dept. AF-97 
Send my free copy of ““Wood Chips” 








Name 





Address or R. F.D 








City State 
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We have (Make and Model) Tractor ' 
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RED KING’ DELICIOUS 


Plant Patent #1411 (Brauns Variety) 
The New Proven Red Delicious That Has 
Taken the Country by Storm. 


Write for Free Description and History. 


BARKLEY RED ROME 


Plant Patent #1470 
The Red Rome That Colors Better. 


We Also Carry a Complete Line of 
Other Quality Fruit Trees. 
Write for Our Free Illustrated 
Color Catalog Today 


VAN WELL NURSERY 


QUALITY FRUIT TREES 


The Largest Exclusive Fruit Tree Nursery 
in the Pacific Northwest 


*TRADE MARK REG. 


U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


P.O. BOX 858 WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 














PROP YOUR TREES THE EASY WAY 


The new easier AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER Tree Prop 
used by many growers does the job quickly, efficiently 
and at very LOW COST! 


PROPS ALL SIZES OF BRANCHES 


e Horizontally 
e Vertically 


15¢ apiece 
12 for $1.50 
30 for $3.00 
100 for $10.00 aaa 
500 for $40.00 <.. 


Sold only by AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Magazine to our readers. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 











THE 
QUESTION BOX 


Don't be perplexed! Send us your questions—no 
matter how big or small. A three-cent stamp will 
bring you an early reply. Address: The Question 
on MERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Willoughby, 
jo. 








VENTILATED PICKING LUGS 


I'm a commercial strawberry grower and am 
very much interested in the new ventilated 
icking lug developed by Gaston and Levin. 
ould you please give me their address.—Mon- 
‘ana, 


Write to H. P. Gaston, 62 South Haven 
St., South Haven, Mich. 


NEEDS HELP 


We are starting to farm 40 acres of pears 
and plums and would appreciate any information 
concerning the es of these crops. We par- 
ticularly need information on pruning, irrigating, 
and spraying.—Coalifornia, 


Under separate cover we are sending our 
Successful Orchards and Successful Or 
chard Spraying booklets. You should also 
get in touch with your county farm ad- 
viser at the Old Post Office Bldg., 7th and 
K Sts., Sacramento. Stephen P. Carlson 
or one of the other advisers will be very 
helpful and will probably be able to furnish 
you with the following leaflets published 
by the University of California at Berkeley : 
Leaf. 71, 1957 Spray, Dust, and Fumigation 
Program for Pears; Leaf. 77, 1957 Spray, 
Dust, and Fumigation Program for Plums; 
Bul. X50, Essentials of Irrigation and Cul- 
tivation of Orchards; Bul. X73, The Con- 
tour-Check Method of Orchard Irrigation; 
Bul. C444, Pruning Deciduous Fruit Trees. 





WHAT IT COSTS TO 
ESTABLISH A VINEYARD 


EVEN Ohio grape growers have 

estimated the total cost in estab- 
lishing a vineyard over a three-year 
period at $584.23. 

This figure is the result of data 
compiled by the seven men repre- 
senting Ashtabula, Lake, and Ge- 
auga counties. 

The final figure includes $251.50 
for vines, posts, wire, staples, fer- 
tilizer, and cover crops. Cost*of la- 
bor is $263.35, with man labor esti- 
mated at $1.50 per hour, and tractor 
operator and machine at $5.00 per 
hour. 

Use of land (valued at $300 per 
acre), plus interest and _ taxes 
amount to an overhead total of 
$109.38. A deduction of $40.00 was 
made from the final figure as credit 
for grapes harvested. 

3ased on a 3-ton yield, annual 
total acre cost after the third year 
is $255.36. Labor is estimated at 
$182.95. Materials, totaling $37.35, 
include fertilizer, string and wire, 
sprays, and cover crop. Overhead 
expenses, that is, interest, taxes, and 
depreciation of vineyard, are $35.06. 
Cost per ton, then, with 3 tons per 
acre, is $85.12. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





A Satisfied 
Picking Crew 


What you can do to make your 
apple pickers more efficient 


By E. J. RASMUSSEN 


University of New Hampshire 


PPLE PICKERS are the most 

important help in your harvest- 
ing operation. Anything you do to 
make good pickers more efficient will 
speed up harvesting. 

Fair treatment, good housing facili- 
ties, adequate equipment, congenial 
but firm foremen and checkers, and 
a well-pruned, well-cared-for orchard 
with a good crop help to keep a crew 
satisfied. 

A number of states have regula- 
tions on housing transient labor. A 
housing project should be clean, con- 
venient, and sanitary. Well-heated 
quarters are important, especially 
when hiring workers from the South. 

Usually if workers are told in ad- 
vance what is expected of them, and 
the foreman is firm and shows no 
partiality, there will be few com- 
plaints. Some growers post in the 
living quarters and packing house the 
aims of the grower; that is, produc- 
tion of quality fruit; importance of 
careful handling in maintaining qual- 
ity, and how to pick fruit to avoid 
unnecessary bruising. One grower 
offers a 5-box bonus each day to em- 
ployees who pick according to instruc- 
tions and whose fruit shows few 
bruises. 


Training Pickers 

Another grower shows each picker 
how he wants his fruit picked, and 
insists that it be harvested that way. 
This practice avoids any argument, 
later, on the quality of the work done. 


t 


The right kind of picking equipment can mean 
jag profits for the grower and better pay 

© the worker. Studies show a picker using a 
canvas-bottom picking pail can pick 9.2 bushels 
of apples per hour compared with 5.1 bushels 
using the half-bushel basket of apples per hour. 


SEPTEMBER, 1957 


Establishing a uniform wage and 
piece-work rate in a locality by a num- 
ber of growers is a necessity in order 
to keep pickers from going from one 
orchard to another, or to prevent them 
from trying to bargain for higher 
wages. 

In orchards where picking is poorer 
or difficult, either due to low yields 
or high trees, growers have found that 
instead of changing the wage or 
piece-work rate, it is more satisfac- 
tory to allow extra boxes per tree, 
enabling pickers to make a fair wage. 

The kind of picking equipment 
used is important in obtaining effi- 
cient use of the picker’s time, as well 
as in harvesting bruise-free fruit. 

Studies at the University of New 
Hampshire on the use of different 
picking containers and their influence 
on bruising, and the number of boxes 
picked per hour show no difference 
in amount of bruises and number of 
stem punctures per fruit picked in the 
metal pail with the canvas bottom, 
compared with fruit picked in the 





Happily housed workers are good workers. 
Growers report, too, that good housing 
helps to solve their labor problems. Plans 
of the tenant house illustrated above are 
available from AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio, for $1.50. Working 
drawings are included for a single unit or 
multiple family dwelling. 











half-bushel basket and transferred by 
hand out of the basket to the box. 

There was a big difference, how- 
ever, in the number of boxes of fruit 
picked per hour. Pickers using the 
half-bushel basket and transferring 
fruit by hand to boxes, averaged 5.1 
bushels per hour, while those using 
the metal pail with the canvas bottom 
picked 9.2 bushels per hour. In piece 
work, the picker with 9.2 bushels per 
hour will be better satisfied with his 
daily wage than one picking only 5.1 
bushels per hour. 

Let’s stop and figure what these 
extra bushels harvested mean to the 
grower in amount of time and labor 
required to harvest a 10,000-box crop. 
If the bushel basket is used and only 
5.1 bushels are harvested per hour 
per picker, it would require a 10-man 
crew working eight hours a day, 24 
days, to harvest such a crop. If the 
canvas-bottom pail is used and 9.2 
bushels picked per hour, the same 
crop would be harvested in about 14 
days with a similar crew. 

More efficient use of the picker’s 
time also can be made by having 
equipment handy. 

In New Hampshire one of the sat- 
isfactory sources of a harvest crew 
is migrant labor from the South. A 
popular arrangement is to engage a 
man familiar with the South, and 
have him select acrew. THE END. 


BRAND-NEW PRODUCT 


DOES 
BANG-UP JOB protecting crops 
against bird and animal dam- 
age— KEEPS CROWS and OTHER 
BIRDS out of Cornfields and 
Orchards. 


CAW-CAW fuse rope is low in cost. Fire 
crackers or cherry bombs can 

be placed in the strands. As 
CAW-CAW burns, the fire- 
crackers drop and explode, 
keeping crows and other 
farm “burglars” on the 
run! CAW-CAW comes 
ready to be cut to any length 
as needed. CAW-CAW is effec- 
tive—economical. Write today for 
full details and prices 


TOLEDO FIREWORKS Co. 
5071 Winona Toledo 12, Ohio 


BURNING! 


4 feet burns 
eppren. 6to 8 


FARM-TESTED 
AND PROVED! 





LABOR-SAVING 
CROSS Produce 
- CONVEYOR 


Lightweight 
Easy to handle 
~ ee 


With 
or without 


Cartons, Baskets 


@ Easy to use up, down or horizontally 

@ High-strength steel, T-Box Construction 

@ Lengths up to 32 ft. by adding sections 

@ Operates on either '/, HP Motor or 1 HP Engine 


spas : 
“20 ft. length 
(less power) 


ONLY 


$133-5° 


F.O.B. Bluffton, Indiaha 


Handles any filled 
produce container 
weighing up to 65 
Ib. Savings in labor 
will quickly offset 
its cost. 


Send TODAY for details 
RED CROSS Mfg. Corp. 


Bluffton, Indiana 


[_] Send bulletin and prices 
[_] Ship one Cross Conveyor—20 ft. length 
[_] Send confidential dealer information 
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OPPORTUNITY 


ADS 








AGENTS WANTED “ 


MAKE GOOD 
without taking 





MONEY IN SPARE TIME 
a job or putting in regular hours 











ind without experience. $50 to $200 can be yours 
by showing Regal “Christmas cards to friends, 
neighbors, co-workers So unusually beautiful 
they sell on sight. Write for FREE Christmas 
ird album aad sample boxes on approval. REGAL 
GREETINGS, Dept. Ferndale, Michigan. 
BOOKS 
} Seid HOW TO BOOK ON STR AW BERRIES 
imons oe treatment of the must ds mt = 
t in cultur I iNusts ated. $1.5 
‘AMERIC aN FRUI r GROW I R, Box 159 Wil. 
loughby, Ohio. 
TOMATO GROWERS ’ JS PUBLISHED 
1957 American Tomato Ye: 0k Cran me . — 
rtant facts. Send $2.00. Complete 
1951-1957, $8.00. AMERI( 1 fOMATO ¥E AR- 
BOOK, Box 142-F, Westfield, New | ‘ 
BERRY BOOK: THIRTY YE KES OF BER- 
ries.” Raspberries and Straw! erries 84 pages, 
price $1.00 P’paid. ROY TURNER, 1525 S. Liv- 
meston St., Peoria, Ill 
FOR EDUCATION, PLEASURE AND 

















profit, read “ADVENTURES IN BEEKEEP 
ING.” A true story. $2.00. ROBERT OGLES- 
BY R.R. 1, Middletown, Ohic 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
FREE FOLDER “HOW TO MAKE $3 ) 
Sparetime, Raisir I thwor I" OAK 
HAVEN-25, Cedar Hill, 1 
CIDER MILLS—PRESSES | 
MODERN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CIDER 
, for roadside stat af | hardmer 
I 10 gallon to 15,0 llon ca t 
t the cider mal ball | ri 2 t 
{ ach cloths, packi val labels t 
P bottling « nent. Write f supply 
‘ W G RUNKLES MACHINERY 
CoO Oakland St Trenton N.J 
NEW AND USED CIDER PRESSES COM 
| uir facilities for al tf presse 
A ‘ lelivery on | iT pre racks, 
I ulic val an ies. Write fo 
c THOMAS.. \LBRIG HT COMPANY, 
en, Indiana. Pt 
PAI ‘MER CIDER PRESSES PARTS FOR 
akes, rebuilt press of all sizes, r suf 
containers, cloth 1 related 


ORCHARD EQUIPMENT AND eer y 
COMPANY, Hill Street, Bristol, Conne 1 





CIDER MILLS—HYDRAULIC, 600 TO 

llons per day capacity, ummermills and ( 

Pomace Cones ! Cl Cider 

I Pasteurizers Fillers, Tanks ( 
r ment for roadsick Stands t comm 
I t Instructions for installations 1 ful 
‘ tior OTTO W CUYLER ‘CORPORA 
TION, Food Processing Machinery e 1912 
Webster, N.Y. 
M1 GILE AD - 15 INCH HYDR: AULIC ELEC 
tric ¥ r. Good condition. STACY ORCHARDS, 
I ! Indiana 





DOGS | 











POINTERS AND SETTERS—ALI AGES 
Reasonable. IRA GRISTE, Route 8 Memphis 
Tent 

| For SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES | 
BUY SURPLUS DIRECT FROM GOVERN 
ment at tremendous savings, farm tools, machin- 
ery, truck, jeep, tractor, power units, hundreds 
others listed in our bulletin. Price $1.00. GOV- 


ERNMENT SURPLUS SALES, Box 169ARG, 





East Hartford 8, Conn 
PRESS RACK SLATS AND WHISKEY BAR. 
rels. N. C. JOHNSTON, Columbia Cit Indiana 
COMPOSTING CULTURE MAKES 4 TONS. 
$2.30 RAMMOSER Manahawkin—421—New 
Jersey 
BERRY CARRYALL, HOLDS SIX QUART 
baskets. 101 uses. $3.00 ppd factory. WALDEAN 
CO., Box 112A, Meriden, Conn 
ee THOUSAND NEW AND USED 
le crates, cleaner, grader, ladders picking 
megs, basket turner, Model 48 Bean sprayer, 150 
lion Bean sprayer Re ulcher und §=55 
Royal Bean pumps rains CORY OR.- 
CHARDS, Cor India 





20 


IN STOCK—PROMPT SHIPMENT. TENTS, 


cots, bunks, bedding, stoves, utensils, tarpaulins. 
Big government SURPLUS at low prices. Lin- 
coln 9-6644. SKINNER CO., 1949 Kenmore 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


TRESCOTT SIXTEEN INCH GRADER WITH 
roller inspection table. 500 field crates. Reason- 
~~. HENRY HOSTETTER, Washingtonboro, 
"a. 

NIAGARA “PONY” APPLE GRADER WITH 
inspection roller and John Bean polisher. $250.00. 
GEORGE CLARK, 9385 Spencer Road, South 
Lyon, Michigan. 
IMMEDIATE 
remanufactured 
genuine Mopar 
SUPPLY 
Street, 


NEW_ OR 
Power Units, 
PARTS & 
Washington 


SHIPMENT ON 
Chrysler Engines, 
Parts. MIDWEST 
CORPORATION, 749 


Gary, Indiana. 


| HONEY 4 








PRIMITIVE OZARK HONEY. PROPERLY 
handled from modern hives. Well ripened. Five 
pound pail $2.20, plus postage on six pounds 


LEE C. 


insures delivery. 


Mo. 


WARTH, Van Buren, 





| MISCELLANEOUS | 
PROTECT YOUR 





BERRY CROPS. CHEESE- 
cloth 100 yards by 52” in convenient 10 yard 
lengte. $7.00 prepaid. 50% less mill price. MID- 
CITY, 138 East 34th Street, New York. 
MAILING LISTS—200,000 AREFULLY SE- 
lected names in the Agricultural Field. Individual 
lists of Potato Growers, Tomato Growers, Corn 
Growers, Canners, Shippers, Dealers and many 
other categories. Ideal ss firms wishing to can- 
tact leading growers and dealers For free bro- 
chure, write MACFARLAND COMPANY, Box 
142-F, 8 Elm Street, Westfield, N.J 
AMERICAN SHETLAND PONY 
be autiful monthly magazi $3.00 year; satisfac 
m guaranteed. KEN KIMBEL, Dept. AF, 
Plant Cig, Florida. 
‘AT ALOG 
dise FAC “‘K STORY 
3uilding, Jamestown, Ky. 


| OF INTEREST TO WOMEN | 


EARN $50.00 FAST SEWING OUR PRECUT 
products. Information 3c, THOMPSON’S, Logan- 
ville 41, Wisconsin, 





JOURNAL. 





UNUSUAL MERCHAN 
PRODUCTS, Theatre 








QUILTING? REMNANTS? SILKS, COT- 
tons, Velvets, Suitings, Prints, Samples. Doll- 
craft, Patcheraft, Rugcraft, Toycraft RAIN- 
BOW, Estill Springs, Tenn 

SEW APRONS IN YOUR HOME, PROFIT- 
ably. Write ADCO, ke Louisiana, 

SHINE SHOES WITHOUT “POLISH.” NEW 


Lightning seller. Shoes gleam like 
mirror. Samples sent on trial KRISTEE 111, 
Akron, Ohio, 


STAMPED LINENS FOR 
or painting. Buy direct from manufacturer and 
save. Send for FREE catalog. MERRIB ER, 16 
West 19th St., Dept. 466, New York 11, N.Y 
GIVEN WITHOUT ONE PENNY COST TO 
your Church or Group. Sensational 48-cup Auto- 
matic Electric Percolator. Just have 10 members 
each sell only five bottles Famous Flavoring No 
money needed, ever. Ww rite ANNA EL IZABE TH 
WADE, 2445 Tyree Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


invention. 








EMBR‘ , DERY 





AFRICAN VIOLETS—SMALL PLANTS. 
Rooted leaves. Fresh cut leaves. Free list. 
LOUISE JIVIDEN, Piney View, West Virginia. 








WHY HAVE GREY HAIR? GUARANTEED 
liquid restores former color in days. Six months 
supply $2.00 postpaid. FENDRICKS, 114 N. 6th 
Street, Allentown, Penna. 

| ORCHARD FOR SALE | 
FOUR YEAR OLD 3,000 PEACH TREES. 27 
acres. 20 acres timber close to metropolis. Modern 
home. AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Box 170, 


Willoughby, Ohio 


40 ACRES ON PAVED HIGHWAY, 
house, big packing shed, retail 


MODERN 


sales shed, good 


location 25 miles east Kansas City, wholesale 
market. Fine, full crop apples. EDGAR GRA- 
HAM, Grain Valley, Mo 

EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 25-ACRE APPLE 
orchard with 700 trees on Route 20. Twelve 


different varieties. Also 12 acres heavy wheat and 


12 acres corm Five-room house with accessory 
buildings. $21,000 with mineral rights or $20,000 
without. Some machinery included if sold soon. 
J. M. MULVANY, Tecumseh, Michigan, 














700 APPLE TREES, TEN AND TWELVE 
years old. Newly equipped storage house. John 
Bean Spray and Jeep. Modern home furnished. 
Plenty good water. *riced to sell. JOHN 


LAMANCE, East Bernstadt, Ky. 

NINE YEAR OLD ORCHARD. 700 APPLE- 
300 pesch. Excellent buildings, Beautiful grounds. 
Market at your door. Live spring-fed stream. 





CRANE ORCHARDS, 4880 M-36 West, Pinck- 
ney, Michigan. 
a PATENT ATTORNEYS 





INVENTORS! WHEN YOU ARE SATISFIED 
that you have invented something of value, write 
me, without obli ation, for information as to 
what — you should take to secure a patent. 
Write PATRICK D. BEAV —. registered 
win atty., 813 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, 
Cc 


PHOTOFINISHING | 
BUY QUALITY! “DIFFICULT” NEGAT IVES 


individually processed. umbos 7c. PE , Box 
198, Waterford, Michigan. 


| RABBITS ] 


RAISE ANGORA, NEW ZEALAND RABBITS 
on $500 month plan. Plenty markets. Free details 
WHITE’S RABBITRY, Delaware, Ohio. 


| TRADE MARKS | 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, Cc. 
































WANTED—EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 
LITTLE USED, CENTRAL WEST CONVEN 
tional sprayer, minimum 20 g.p.m. pump and 300 
gallon tank with or without blower attachment 
or attachment only. C. BURKHOLDER, 244 


Littleton, Lafayette, Indiana. 











Are You a Nursery Salesman? 


AMERICAN FRUIT 
liberal nursery 


o your income by selling 
anow ER Write today for our 
agents’ plan. Address 


EDWARD MEISTER, Circulation Manager 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Willoughby, Ohio 
THE ALL NEW SPRAY 


COMPATIBILITY CHART 
FOR 1957 
What'll It Mix With? 


For economical and safe spraying the 
compatibility of various — insec- 





ticides and fungicides is must. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER has 
again produced an ingenius spray 
compatibility chart which tells grow- 
ers at a glance just what chemicals 
will mix safely. 


Single Copies—25c each 
For Foreign Countries—75c each 
Quantity Prices on Request 


Company name imprinted FREE 
on orders of 100 or more. 


Coin or your check must accompany each order 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 


T. B. West & Son 


MAPLE BEND sig 


FRUIT TREES RNAMENTAL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES! AND SHRUBS 


Also Dwarts in the Popular Varieties 















43rd ST. se = BDWAY 
1000 rooms with ra 
ynd MUZAK i trot 400 ; 


wore. 45th Street nea 


TRNICKERBOC 


400 fine rooms from 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 











VIRUS-FREE TREES 


(Continued from page 9) 





sizable number of the viruses which 
affect fruit trees appear to have no 
natural vectors, or at least very in- 
efficient ones. These have 
been disseminated mostly by man in 


diseases 


infected nursery stock. 
To maintain stocks free of these 
diseases requires only enough isola- 


tion to prevent contamination through 
root grafting with diseased trees. 

Many states have initiated certified 
budwood programs. Michigan started 
a program as early as 1940 designed 
to furnish nurserymen with virus- 
free peach and sour cherry budwood. 
Washington has initiated a system in- 
volving a certain amount of indexing 
in which certain budwood sources are 
approved. Oregon 
registration in which grower-chosen 
trees which meet certain standards 
based on visual inspection and index- 
ing are approved for use as budwood 
sources. 

California, through its State Nurs- 
ery Service, has registered citrus trees 
free of the psorosis virus for over 15 
years. This state also has a virus-free 
certification program for strawber- 
ries, and procedures are under way 
to develop programs for grapes, sweet 
cherries, and citrus. Florida and 
Texas have programs to certify citrus 
free of certain virus diseases. 


has a system of 


Stone Fruit Program 


No discussion of virus-free bud- 
wood certification programs could be 
complete without mentioning the 
foundation stock program for obtain- 
ing and maintaining virus-free 
fruits in the state of Washington. 
program represents a unified effort 
by all the stone fruit growing areas 
of the United States and the neigh- 
boring areas of Canada. It was con- 
ceived by the research men in the 
various areas and has been financed 
by federal funds as Interregional 
Research Project 2. 

The plan is to obtain candidate 
stocks from research men and assem- 
ble them at the Irrigation Experiment 
Station at Prosser, Wash., where 
they will be thoroughly indexed. 
When determined free of virus, par- 
allel propagations will go into a 
screened green house at Prosser 
where they will be maintained, and 
into a field planting at the isolation 
station at Moxee, Wash., where they 
will be fruited to determine trueness 
to type, and where trees large enough 
to furnish budwood can be grown. 
This stock then will serve as nucleus 
stock from which the co-operating 
states can get viva-free material for 
their own research and improvement 
programs. Tue ENp. 
SEPTEMBER, 


stone 


This 


1957 





Be Sure With 





GREENINGS TREES 


@ BUD SELECTION 
@ ALL ORDERS GUARANTEED 
@ PROVED and PROFITABLE VARIETIES 


The Greening Nursery Company, one of the 
leaders in bud selection, have for over 100 
years given all growers the benefits of their 
research and improved strains which mean 
greater orchard profits. 


AGENTS 


Earn extra money, full or part time. It’s pleas- 
ant and profitable to sell Greening nursery 
stock. Write us today for all of the details. 


Send 10c to cover post- 
age for the Greening 
100-year anniversary 50- 














page color catalog. 

THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 

P. ©. BOX 605 MONROE, MICHIGAN 
DWARF FRUIT TREES = 


Shrubs, Shade Trees, Perennials, etc. 
BIG < COLOR | 
GATALOG e FREE! 







guaranteed to bear 

large juicy fruit 

withi 2 year 

Also standard 

trees, grapes, berry 

plants, pe tow perennials, fast-growing 


shade trees, etc AVE by 
nursery in bu Sieter ‘over 77 
Send postcard now tot 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


Dept. AFG-9 Danville, N.Y. 


FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Nut and Shade 


ila 
buying DIRECT from 
years. No obligation. 








Dw = — e 


of Americ 1urseries 
today for < og 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE. “NURSERIES 
Box F-97 Princess Anne, Md. 








NEW! VIRUS-FREE STRAWSERRY PLANTS 


Avallable im all leading 
resistant pear introductions 
Dabney. Latest U.S. Dept. « F 
ductions. Complete line of nurse Vr » for 
FREE color catalog and $2.00 FRY E onus informa- 
tion 





TENNESSEE ser Canin compe 


Y 
Box i1, eland, Tennessee 











Certified Cultivated Blueberry 


10 BEARING AGE PLANTS e@ $4.50 
EARLY—MID SEASON—LATE 
Send for Literature and Price List 
PLANTS: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
17 VARIETIES 
ae gate” FARMS 


BOX 2655 ROWNS MILLS, NJ. 














EPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, 

SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, 
and GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. WRITE 
| FOR FREE CATALOG. 


| CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


r 


Dept. 10! McMinnville, Tenn. 
_ a 











APPEACH Deluxe 


Rigid frame, canvas covered bucket 
designed especially for peaches and 
easily bruised apples Excellent for 
other fruits. Stiff front stays protect 
against ladder. Top large enough for 
picker to lay fruit in carefuly. Bot- 
tom is quick-release type. 
TYSON ORCHARD SERVICE 
Flora Dale, Pa 























C&O Grower-Approved 


“Better Fruit Varieties” 


Proven to Bring Greater Profits 
@ ROYAL RED DELICIOUS U. S. Pat 


1278 

super red sport. 

NERO RED ROME JU. S. Pat. +1414 

New, early coloring striped sport 

@ BLACKJON T.M. Reg. Earlier and more 
color, deep red. 


@ IMP. BLAXTAYMAN 


Deeper, richer red 


New earlier coloring, 


#201 T.M. Reg 
Better keeper 


@ IMP. SEEANDO WINESAP T.M. Reg. An 
improved all-red Winesap. Larger 


@ SEEANDO RED ROME +262 T.M. Reg 
Solid, deep, brilliant red color. 


Send for NEW 
Color Illustrated Catalog 


Goi4, Ge" Newey 


P.O. Box 116-—Wenatchee, Wash. 


FRUIT 
TREES 


Write for big FREE Catalo 
Northern grown on 600 acres 
Dansville Fruit Trees Be 
Shrubs, Bulbs, Roses Eve 
uaranteed Free gifts fo 
Our 73rd year 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. 


34 Circle Road, Dansville, N.Y 
























PEACH LOW AS 
APPLE 20c 
Cherries, Pears. Plums, Trees, Strawberries, Blue 


berries, Dwarf Fruit =." , =. 0 10c. Sh aye. ae 
greens, Shade Trees, Roses 25c up. Quality stock a’t be 
solid lower. Fae for FREE color catalog and $2 
bonus info 


TENNESSEE K NURSERY CO., BOX 4, CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


ZON SCARECROW 


Positive protece > 
tion. Uses carbide — 
or acetylene. No 
pilot. Retails $59.50. 


(Dealerships available) 


B. M. LAWRENCE & CO. 


244 California St., San Francisco 


oo "FREE 
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bruit Grower 


e Fruit for Health e 





Needed—A Public 


IN Australia, a move is on foot to 
set up a public relations office for the 
fruit industry to tell the story of 
fruit, the fruit grower, and the fruit 
industry. 

This is a move long overdue and 
badly needed here in the United 
States as well. It is all right to pro- 
mote and to advertise and to develop 
great sales programs, but, also, some- 
thing more on the human side needs 
to be done. Who are the fruit grow- 


RICHARD T. MEISTER, Editor 
H. B. TUKEY, Associate Editor 





Relations Expert! 


s? What about the hazards of win- 
ter cold, spring frost, hail, and pests? 
Who grows fruit? where? why? Who 
gets the difference between what the 
consumer pays and the grower re- 
ceives and why? People need to know 
these things and somebody needs to 
tell them. 

We congratulate our Australian 
friends on their alertness to a real 
need, and we wish them well in their 
new program. 


A Horticulturist in Germany and England 


IT takes scarcely longer to travel from New 
York to London by plane than it took— 
according to the old family records—to haul 
a load of corn 37 miles to market 90 years 


ago for sale at 3) cents a bushel. Two 
hours more puts you down in Hamburg, 
Germany, on the great Elbe River far in 
from the North Sea for a look around parts 


of Western Germany, and to be signally 
honored at the Hannover Institute of Tech- 
nology, with the degree of Doctor of Hor- 
ticultural Science So has horticulture 
grown, to a point where it stands on its 


own feet as an important and significant 


branch of agriculture, serving society well. 

The nursery industry flourishes just 
down the river from Hamburg. Almost 
everybody must have a few plants to tend, 


including a fruit tree or two. Of course, the 
dwarf tree is dominant. Malling IX is still 
the best for very dwarf trees, and in the 
Bonn on the Rhine, the perform- 
is excellent 


areas near 
ance 
that soils 
summers and 
mild, 
tact, 
so that 
tends to slow them down 
ter fruiting. It is standard practice in some 
areas to tie the young branches in a hori- 
zontal position so as to help in early fruit- 


But one must remember 
heavy and fertile, 
are both relatively 
fall is ample. In 
OV erly -V igorous side, 


are 
winters 
and summer rain- 
look on the 
anything which 
tends also to bet- 


trees 


ing. In other areas, Malling II is good, but 
Malling VII is forging ahead, though ev- 
eryone warns that it may tend to lean un- 


less headed low or staked 

East of Hannover, a few 
Russian zone, is an 
placed persons from East 
cidentally, economic « 
many are depk 
almost boom 
many, where 
and the scars of war are 
eliminated 


miles from the 
assigned to dis- 
Germany. In- 
onditions in East Ger- 
rable in contrast to the 
conditions of Western Ger- 
everybody is working hard 
being gradually 


area 


Each of these displaced families was 
given 5 acres of land a few years ago. Mr. 
Molks is an example. He planted apple 
trees in 1950—7% by 10 feet. In 1952, there 
were 2000 pounds of fruit; in 1953, 6000 
pounds; in 1954 20,000 pounds: in 1955. 
13,000 pounds; and in 1956, 50,000 pounds. 
It is an interesting story of enterprise and 
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quick economic recovery on small parcels 


of land. But already “equality” has dis- 
appeared; some have done well, and are 
expanding, while others are failing. So 


does the human factor still dominate. 

In other sectors of Germany, where the 
practice is for fathers to divide their land 
equally among their children, there are 
many sizable fruit areas where individual 
holdings are as little as 1/40th of an acre 
each. How to get these folks together in 
some sort of standardized co-operative 
grouping is the problem. 

Just north of Hannover at Grathem is a 
blueberry sector where Dr. Heermann is 
doing extensive breeding. One technique 
is to mow plants to the ground every few 
years to keep them in hand and produce new 
fruiting wood. 

Excellent government-supported research 
and service are being conducted. Unfortu- 
nately, these groups are not as well financed 
as they should be. By contrast, such great 


industrial groups as the potash syndicate, 
Bayer 


the phosphorus syndicate, and the 

















company maintain exceptionally fine labora- 
tories and staffs. All of this is good, but 
one wonders whether the fruit industry of 
Germany might not be better served if more 
support could be swung to the governmental 
research agencies as is done is America. 

A stop at the East Malling Research 
Station in Kent, just southeast of London, 
finds many friends here, including Director 
F. R. Tubbs busily at work in continually- 
improved research facilities. They report 
that Merton-Malling 104 still looks very 
good as a rootstock, that mulch and closely 
clipped grass are becoming standard prac- 
tice, and that viruses promise to be about 
as busy in apples and pears as they are now 
known to be in raspberries, cherries, and 
strawberries. 

At nearby Faversham, Tom Neame and 
some 30 growers have developed a co- 
operative handling and storage operation 
approaching half a million bushels which 
has been so successful that there is a wait- 
ing list of those who would like to join. 
Terrific winds tore the foliage badly this 
spring, but crops in general look good and 
highly competitive. 

On the other side of England, at the 
Long Ashton Research Station near Bris- 
tol, Director T. Wallace is retiring from 
administrative responsibility after a long 
period of service and a great record of 
accomplishment, including leadership in 
mineral deficiencies and balance in fer- 
tilizers. 

Just north at Malvern, C. P. 
operates nearly 500 acres of fruit which 
look very good indeed, with good variety 
of sweet cherries, apples, and pears. Kidds 
Orange Red is reported a promising new 
apple from New Zealand—a cross between 
Cox and Golden Delicious—and Packham’s 
Triumph pear, a seedling of Bartlett from 
Australia, is also being watched. 

Birds are a menace of unbelievable pro- 
portion. Young boys walk up and down 
the orchard rows blowing whistles and 
whirling wooden rattles. Men patrol with 
shotguns. Long lines of string and rope 
extending in five or six directions from a 
central point are attached to tin cans dang- 
ling in distant trees, which can thus be set 
clattering by one man at the central station 
The London Times runs an editorial on 
bird damages. Just now, red bottles turned 
upside down on long willowy poles are the 
new popular try, and are supposed to re 
mind intelligent birds of poison being 
poured from the upended bottle! So every 
place has its problem, and every place has 
its charm. 


Norberry 


England, too, looks prosperous. Ravages 
of war are disappearing, and Europe is get- 
ting back onto its feet. The Prime Minister 
says, “England never had it so good.” If 
only we can keep the peace—this is the 
great cry and the great plea. 

Non-stop from Shannon, Ireland, the 
plane travels at 22,000 feet all during the 
dark of the night along the Great Circle 
course to skirt the south tip of Greenland, 
cross above Goose Bay in Laborador, and 
provide early breakfast high above Mon- 
treal before landing near daylight back 
home in the good old U.S.A. —H.B.T. 


Coming Next Month 


@ Fail Versus Spring Planting and Fer- 
tilizing 


@ Mechanization in Handling and Harvest- 
ing 

@ Gift Packing of Apples 

@ A New Idea about Fire Blight of Pears 

@ How to Get $2000 More Per Acre from 
Your Cherries 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


“We're getting a high return on our investment in 
Styrofoam’”—Pomona Fruit Farms 


“Our new controlled-atmosphere plant was built to store 
McIntosh apples,” says Howard Newman, plant foreman, 
Pomona Fruit Farms, Appleton, New York. “This type of 
storage requires exact control of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
in an absolutely gas-tight building. 


“Styrofoam* insulation contributes greatly to our highly 
successful operation. We have found it far more effective 
than other materials because of superior insulating qualities 


at much lower cost per square yard. And Styrofoam is easy 
to install because of the very lightweight boards, which can 
be readily cut to any size, yet retain high structural strength.” 


Let a Styrofoam distributor help with your next insulation 
project. Many distributors have better than a decade of 
experience with Styrofoam backed by Dow research and 
technical aid. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan, Department PL1728L-1. 


CHECK THIS EXCLUSIVE COMBINATION OF PROPERTIES 





Low 
eoggee 
factor 


Superior 
water 
resistance 


High 


compressive 


strength 


Superior 
resistance to 
rot and vermin 


Easy 
handling and 


Lowest 


cost per 
year service 


Light 
weight 


Low-cost 
installation 






































YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





For any job from side-hill disking in groves and 

orchards to off-season stump-pulling, the new 42- 

horsepower Case 310 crawler gives you an outstanding 

combination of flotation, traction and power. Its 

high-compression, high-torque engine delivers a smooth, a. 

steady flow of fuel-saving power. Rigidly-aligned tracks MONEY- ~~ 

take you through most any kind of terrain—wet or dry, 

hard or soft. MAKER 
A rigid torque tube and side frame assembly give you 16 —— 

inches under-clearance . . . soaks up all the stress and 

strain of operation over rough ground. Steering 

and turns are easy because driving power and 

traction are maintained,on both tracks 

at all times—clutching is unnecessary. 

Powerful hydraulic Roath handles dozer VERSATILE 

blade and remote control of drawbar 

implements. Available with dozer blade, 

winch, swinging drawbar, PTO and belt pulley. 
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; for NEW 
See your Case dealer about the new Case Crop-Way Purchase j 
Plan that lets you buy your new Case 310 crawler now, pay for Crawler Catalog 


it from earnings. Send for illustrated, fact-filled catalog that presents the story 
on why the Case 310 is today’s finest crawler for orchards, 
vineyards, truck crops and other specialized, high-traction 


operations. J. I. Case Co., Dept. J-137, Racine, Wis. 
uw. I % CAS E pe 


Address 
1.1, CASE COMPANY © RACINE, WISCONSIN Sesh Setedens © 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 
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